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' Inp1a is in the forefront of the world’s news to-day, and she finds 
| herself in that position because of the interest roused by Mr. 
| Gandhi’s personality and actions, and by the serious events 
| which have followed in the train of his most recent attempt to 
' overthrow British rule in that country by methods which are now 
| peculiarly associated with his name, which are a compound of 
| passive resistance and active opposition to the working of the 
_ administration, and are known the world over by the compendious 
| title of non-violent civil disobedience. It is natural that Mr. 
| Gandhi’s doings and their results should occupy, not merely the 
| centre, but practically the whole, of the Indian stage so far as 
' newspapers and their readers are concerned, for Indian politics 
' are a baffling, recondite study, which need continual first-hand 
' observation by students if these are to keep their knowledge 
| up to.date and accurate, and very few have the opportunities 
| for undertaking such observation. In these circumstances. the 
' natural tendency to identify a political movement with some 
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leading personality, and to seek a full and satisfactory explanation 
of its origin and character in his sayings and doings, has very 
little to check it. But these considerations do but make it all the 
more necessary to stress at the outset the fundamental truth that 
Mr. Gandhi's latest movement and its consequences, which form 
the most spectacular side of the existing political situation in 
India, and the side on which attention is now exclusively focussed, 
are, after all, only part of the situation and only one factor in 
present-day Indian politics. If, for example, Mr. Gandhi occupied 
to-day the position which he occupied ten years ago, when he 
was leading the old non-co-operation movement of 1920 and 
onwards, his actions would epitomise the actions of political India, 
and be commensurate with the general movement of Indian 
politics, much more nearly than they do and are. For in those 
days Mr. Gandhi had not only mass sentiment on his side, but he 
also had the willing, enthusiastic co-operation of most of the 
political leaders of the country, of whom only a comparatively 
small but, for the most part, intellectually brilliant section held 
aloof from a movement which, they clearly foresaw, must inevit- 
ably lead to disorder and bloodshed. Most important of all, he 
had behind him many influential Muhammadans and the driving 
force of the Khilafat agitation, in which the Indian Muham- 
madans gave expression to their resentment at the terms of the 
Peace Treaty with Turkey, and made their effort to get it modified. 
To-day, however, the Muhammadans are not only not with Mr. 
Gandhi, but are openly opposed to him, and the rest of political 
India has preferred a different way from his, and one which is to 
lead ultimately to a different kind of Swaraj. It will be the aim 
of this article to demonstrate the truth of the above judgment, 
for in the demonstration the essential features of the present 
situation in India will emerge. 

Two outstanding events have more than anything else in- 
fluenced the course of recent Indian politics, and, in consequence, 
have largely determined the conditions which we observe to-day. 
These two events are the appointment of the statutory Commis- 
sion in November 1927 and the now historic announcement made 
by Lord Irwin on October 31 of last year. The statutory Com- 
mission, or, as it is more popularly known, the Simon Commission, 
was appointed in fulfilment of the obligation conferred by one 
of the sections of the Government of India Act of 1919—the 
statute which implemented the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 
The section in question provided for the appointment of a Com- 
mission after a period of ten years to inquire into the working of 
the existing system of government in India and into certain 
cognate subjects. By the middle of 1927 the situation in India 
seemed to be about as favourable as it was ever likely to be for 
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the appointment of the body to discharge these duties. Except 
for sporadic recrudescences of Hindu-Muhammadan rioting, India 
was quiet from end to end. The active phases of the non-co- 
operation, Khilafat, and Akali Sikh movements had finally 
spent themselves, and the most prominent leaders of these move- 
ments were either busily engaged in the work of the legislative 
bodies, both central and provincial, which had been set up under 
the Act of 1919, or else had retired from active politics. Mr. 
Gandhi himself had been in retirement for nearly three years 
when the announcement of the personnel of the Commission was 
made. The Hindu-Muhammadan disturbances, which had 
formed such a prominent and important feature of Indian public 
life during the preceding four years, were clearly dying away 
into the lull which has now lasted, with but few interruptions, for 
about two years. From every point of view, therefore, the time 
seemed a favourable one for His Majesty’s Government to begin 
the fulfilment of the obligation imposed on them by the Act of 
1919. The absence of Indians from the Commission gave rise 
to resentment and determination to boycott in many influential 
quarters in India. In the event, however, the boycott proved to 
be less general than the resentment, for there were important 
adhesions to co-operation in the work of the statutory Commission, 
and the legislative councils of every province but one in India 
decided, either without a division or by a majority, to elect a 
committee to work with the Commission on the lines indicated by 
Sir John Simon in his letter to the Viceroy of February 1928— 
the letter, that is, in which he explained his conception of the 
work of the Commission, together with the committees chosen by 
or from the various legislative bodies, central and provincial, as 
that of a Joint Free Conference. On the whole, it is fair to say 
that the minority communities of India decided on co-operation 
with the Commission, as also did the great non-Brahmin political 
organisation of the south of India, the well-known ‘ Justice’ 
Party. In the Punjab and Bengal, where the great bulk of the 
community is located, and in the United Provinces, where they 
form a very strong minority, Muhammadans were mostly in 
favour of co-operation, but elsewhere they seem to have been 
divided, with, on the whole, a majority in favour of boycott 
of the Commission. But the All-India National Congress, the 
Nationalist Party in the Legislative Assembly, and the All-India 
Liberal Federation, which represent a very large and influential 
section of organised political opinion in India, decided to boycott 
the Commission. The Legislative Assembly, by the narrow 
majority of six votes, accepted a resolution in favour of boycott 
moved by a member of the Nationalist Party. No further account 
of the division of Indian opinion on the subject of the statutory 
3C¢2 
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Commission is necessary, because it is clear from what has been 
said that opinion was not only divided, but, in view of its broad 
division between the majority community and the various 
minority communities, was divided in a manner which gave a 
sharp edge to the division. 

One inevitable reaction to the appointment of the Commission 
was an attempt by the boycotting element to produce their own 
solution of the great problem set by the future government of 
India, and simultaneously with the beginning of the work of the 
Joint Free Conference early in 1928 began a series of ‘ All-Party 
Conferences,’ composed of leading representatives of the boy- 
cotting sections. The Muhammadans were represented by 
the leaders of that group which acknowledged allegiance to 
the All-Indian National Congress, by the leaders of the Inde- 
pendent Party in the Legislative Assembly, and by one or two 
who belonged to the All-Indian Liberal Federation. From the 
beginning the crux of the discussions at the All-Party Con- 
ferences was formed by the all-important question of the safe- 
guards, political and economic, to be ensured to Muhammadans 
by any future Constitution which might be devised for India. 
Muhammadans were, and are, for all practical purposes unanimous 
in their determination to retain the existing system of communal 
electorates—that is, the system by which purely Muhammadan 
communities return their own members to the various legislative 
bodies. They further wished to ensure the permanency of their 
majorities in the Punjab and Bengal, and a minimum representa- 
tion in the public services and legislatures, central and provincial, 
Even the leaders of the extreme left wing of Muhammadan 
opinion were not prepared to go the whole way towards joint 
electorates, but insisted on the reservation to Muhammadans of 
a certain proportion of seats in the legislative bodies. Clearly 
these are questions of fundamental importance. The differences 
of opinion to which they led were sharpened when, during 1928, 
proposals that Sind should be separated from Bombay and 
made into a full province, as well as the North-West Frontier 

, province and even Baluchistan, were definitely formulated and 
discussed. For the implementing of these proposals would imply, 
if we exclude Burma, that there would be eleven major provinces 
in India in five of which the Muhammadans would be in amajority. 
Organised Hindu opinion, particularly that part of it represented 
by the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, which is an organisation for 
the promotion of the general interests of the Hindu community, 
strenuously resisted these demands, and in the circumstances it 
is not surprising that no settlement of Hindu-Muhammadan 
differences could be reached in the open meetings of the All- 
Parties Conference. 
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It was necessary, therefore, to delegate the task of making 
proposals for the reconciliation of these fundamental disagree- 
ments to a smaller body, and in consequence a sub-committee 
of important leaders of the schools of thought represented in 
the All-Parties Committee was chosen to study the whole matter 
and submit a report to the All-Parties Conference. The sub- 
committee carried on its work throughout part of the summer 
of 1928, and in August of that year submitted a Report which 
embodied their suggestions for the future government of India, 
including, of course, their solution of the difficulties inherent 
in the position of the minority communities, particularly of 
the Muhammadan community. The Report was the work 
chiefly of two of the most prominent men in Indian public life 
—Pandit Motilal Nehru, leader of the Congress Party in the 
Legislative Assembly, and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, leader of the 
Indian Liberal group. Whatever opinion may be formed con- 
cerning the adequacy of their Report as a solution of the 
immensely difficult problems involved in the construction of a 
future ‘Constitution for India, there can be no doubt as to the 
earnestness of their desire to deal fairly with the interests of the 
different communities, and contemplation of the fate of their 
Report, now usually known as the Nehru Report, throws much 
light on the fundamentals of the existing situation in India. 
Interest in the Report was focussed on the solution of the problems 
presented by the rival claims of the two great communities, and 
it was on this part of its recommendations that the Report 
ultimately foundered. The protagonists of both communities 
attacked the Report, the Muhammadans chiefly because it did 
not meet their views with regard to the electoral system and 
the proportion of representation which they desired in the 
legislatures, the Hindus because they believed that the creation 
of ‘communal’ provinces in addition to communal electorates 
cut at the very roots of Indian national unity. The existing 
differences between Hindu and Muhammadan ideas of the future 
government of India have taken shape and form from the vigorous 
controversy which raged round the Nehru Report. Virtually 
the whole Muhammadan community is now firmly united in a 
series of demands the satisfaction of which its leaders regard as 
of vital importance to the future of their community. The 
core of their demands is that for the present, at any rate, the 
system of communal electorates shall continue, that Muhammadan 
representation in the central legislature shall not be less than one- 
third, that Sind should be made into a separate province, and 
that reforms on the same footing as in other provinces shall 
be introduced into the North-West Frontier province and 
Baluchistan, and that the form of the future Constitution shall 
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be federal, with residuary powers vested in the provinces. There 
are other demands, notably one for an adequate representation 
of Muhammadans in all the services of the State, but these need 
not detain us. The fundamental importance of those already 
detailed is at once apparent after what has been said above, 
The general effect of the Nehru Report, then, has been to crys- 
tallise Muhammadan political claims and range the community 
solidly behind them, a statement the truth of which may be seen 
from the proceedings of the very representative gathering presided 
over by His Highness the Aga Khan at Delhi during the first 
week of January 1929; the debate of March 11, 1929, in the 
Legislative Assembly ; and, lastly, the proceedings of representa- 
tive Muhammadan meetings and authoritative pronouncements 
by Muhammadan leaders during the past few weeks. And just 
as Muhammadan opinion hardened and unified in favour of these 
demands, so did that of a large section of Hindu opinion, particu- 
larly that represented by the Hindu Mahasabha, against them, 
until by the summer of 1929 claims and denials were ranged over 
against each other divided by a gulf which seemed unbridgable 
by the leaders of the two great communities. On this side, 
therefore, the Nehru“Report had clearly broken down ; and it 
had been hotly assailed from another direction also. For the 
Report is based on full Dominion status for India ; but a section 
of the All-India National Congress, composed chiefly of the 
younger men, claimed nothing short of complete independence 
for India, and soon it became clear that this issue of Dominion 
status versus independence would in all probability be the chief 
subject of discussion and vote at the annual meeting of the 
All-India National Congress at Calcutta in December 1928, the 
leading advocate there of the independence group being Mr. 
Srinivasa Ayangar, an ex-President of Congress and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s rival for the leadership of the Congress Party 
in the Legislative Assembly. The rivalry between these two 
leaders, together with the controversy over the respective 
desirability of independence versus Dominion status for India, 
calls for mention, because it was the immediate cause of Mr. 
Gandhi's return to politics, with the important consequences 
which have since flowed from that event. Mr. Gandhi devised 
a formula satisfactory to each of the two contending leaders and 
sufficiently vague to allow of its acceptance by both the believers 
in independence and the believers in Dominion status. But 
during the same week in which the Congress session was held 
there was also held the last meeting of the All-Parties Conference, 
at which a final appeal was made by Mr. Junnah, the spokesman 
of those Muhammadans who had boycotted the statutory Com- 
mission, for the acceptance of the Muhammadan demands. With 
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the final rejection of this appeal the attempt of the leaders of the 
boycott to reconcile Hindu and Muhammadan political aspirations 
ended for the time being, and so also, in effect, did the validity 
of the Nehru Report as a measure of common agreement between 
the interests represented at the All-Parties Conference. The 
formal abandonment of the Nehru Report by the All-India 
National Congress came in December 1929. 

In general, the political record of 1929 in India is a tale of 
drift and indecision on the part of political leaders, of growing 
sharpness of separation between Hindu and Muhammadan 
political claims, of a general falling asunder of the bonds which 
had held the various boycotting parties and interests together 
during the time that the presence of the statutory Commission 
in India gave reality to the boycott and life to the proceedings 
of the All-Parties Conference. But the developments outlined 
above in Hindu-Muhammadan relations proved a disruptive force, 
as also did the proceedings of the Calcutta session of the All- 
India National Congress. In the main resolution of the session, 
drawn up by Mr. Gandhi and adopted in open Congress, the 
warning was given that unless the British Parliament accepted 
the Constitution outlined in the Nehru Report on or before 
December 31, 1930, the Congress would revive non-violent non- 
co-operation by advising the country to refuse taxation and every 
other aid to the Government. The fissiparous influence of this 
resolution, so far as Hindu-Muhatmmadan unity is concerned, is 
sufficiently clear from what has been said above, but it had a 
disruptive effect inside the Hindu ranks themselves. For 
practically all the non-Congress parties and groups definitely 
abjured non-co-operation after the bitter and tragic lessons of 
the old non-co-operation movement, and inside Congress there 
were many who looked askance at a policy of independence and 
at movements of non-co-operation or civil disobedience designed 
to implement it. Therefore during 1929 such groups or organisa- 
tions as the Liberals and the Hindu Mahasabha let it be known 
that they had no taste for Mr. Gandhi’s threatened revival of 
non-co-operation. 

There were good reasons for their distaste. The Muham- 
madans, the non-Brahmins of the south, and other powerful 
interests and communities would quite obviously hold aloof 
from any form of civil disobedience, whilst unrest among the 
industrial masses and political agitation among the youths of 
India had already by the spring of 1929 produced a dangerous 
state of feeling in these two elements of the population, which 
of all others are the most easily stampeded into action and the 
most impossible to control once they are on the move; and, 
lastly, among the Liberal and Hindu Mahasabha leaders is to be 
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found a great part of the constructive political talent of India, 
and it cannot be doubted that the change in the attitude of these 
men towards the question of once more co-operating with the 
Government was at least partly due to the natural instinct of 
strong and constructive minds to be up and doing something 
practical. And among the more thoughtful and responsible 
leaders of the Congress Party itself these same forces were at 
work to produce much the same attitude and the same results, 
They had all made a sincere and determined effort at constructive 
politics with the Nehru Report, and its overthrow by forces 
which neither they nor any others could control, and also their 
knowledge of the dangers inherent in a revival of non-co-operation, 
which this time would depend for its strength practically entirely 
on the two unstable elements mentioned above, had forced them, 
if not back to the side of the Government, at any rate into a 
position at which they could be met by a wise and conciliatory 
move by the Government. This was the situation which Lord 
Irwin’s insight led him to appreciate in the summer of last year, 
and which he handled in masterly fashion by. his statesmanlike 
announcement of October 31. The announcement made on 
behalf of the Home Government declared that the natural issue 
of India’s constitutional progress, as contemplated in the declara- 
tion made in Parliament by the late Mr. Montagu in August 
1917, was the attainment of Dominion status. The announce- 
ment further stated that after the publication of the Reports of 
the statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee 
and the consideration of these by the Home and Indian Govern- 
ments it was proposed to invite representatives of the different 
parties and interests in British India, together with representa- 
tives of the Indian States, to meet His Majesty’s Government 
to discuss British India and all-India problems. The effect of 
this announcement was immediate and encouraging. For some 
time previous to the actual publication rumours of an impending 
important announcement by the Viceroy had gained circulation, 
and even the approximate date was guessed with some accuracy. 
The political leaders were not, therefore, taken by surprise, and 
two important meetings were convened, one in Delhi and the 
other in Bombay, to discuss the announcement. Each of these 
meetings was attended by politicians of first-rate importance, 
and the most prominent leaders of the boycott of the statutory 
Commission attended one or other of them. The Bombay 
meeting unanimously and cordially accepted the invitation to 
the Conference and welcomed the announcement. The Delhi 
meeting was the more important of the two, for Mr. Gandhi was 
there with Pandit Motilal Nehru and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyar, the two most prominent leaders of 
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the Indian Liberals, together with prominent Nationalists and 
Congress men. This meeting, with the exception of the repre- 
sentatives of the left wing of the Congress Party, of whom the 
most determined was Pandit Jawahirlal Nehru, son of the Con- 
gress Party leader, was disposed to welcome and accept the 
Viceroy’s announcement unconditionally, but Pandit Jawahirlal 
Nehru wished to reject the invitation to the Conference. It is 
strange now to remember that it was.Mr. Gandhi who persuaded 
him to go along with the others present at the meeting, but this 
took some time, and the deliberations extended over a second day. 

In the end a manifesto was issued over the signatures of all 
present. The manifesto declared the appreciation of its signa- 
tories of the sincerity underlying the Viceroy’s announcement, 
but stated that they regarded it as of vital importance that two 
or three things—one of them was the declaration of amnesty for 
political prisoners—should be done by the Government so as to 
demonstrate the genuineness of the offer. Also the manifesto 
said that its signatories understood that the Conference was to 
meet, not to discuss when Dominion status was to be established, 
but to frame a scheme of Dominion status for India, a very vital 
extension of the meaning and wording of the announcement. 
This manifesto was curiously misinterpreted at the time, both in 
England and in India. It was held to prove that the representa- 
tives of the more moderate sections of opinion had capitulated 
to the adherents to extremer views ; actually the exact opposite 
represents the truth. It was the extremists who had had to 
advance more than half-way to meet the others. Nothing would 
have pleased Pandit Jawahirlal Nehru and his colleagues better 
than to have persuaded the Liberal and Nationalist and other 
leaders to lay down binding conditions of acceptance of the 
invitation to the Conference as such as could not possibly have 
been agreed to by the Government. The rejection of these 
conditions could then have been denounced in the Congress 
Press and on their platforms as a proof of the insincerity of the 
British Government and of the merely formal character of the 
proposed Conference. 

But the Liberals and Nationalists present made it quite 
clear that they were going to accept the offer of the Confer- 
ence, and that also was the attitude of more than one important 
member of the Congress Party who was present. With the 
report of the proceedings of the Bombay meeting before him, 
Jawahirlal Nehru realised that if he rejected the offer of the 
Conference forthwith he would find himself with a very small 
following isolated from the rest of political India. Mr. Gandhi 
also saw this; and there is, moreover, good reason to believe 
that at first he was inclined to welcome the announcement, both 
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because of its intrinsic importance and because it offered a way 
out of the difficulty in which he was placed by his threat to start 
civil disobedience on January 1 unless Parliament in the mean- 
time accepted the Nehru Report. Therefore, in the end, 
Jawahirlal Nehru and the other die-hards were forced to accept 
the hard logic of facts and sign the manifesto giving their wishes 
the form of recommendations, and not conditions. The more 
moderate leaders signed it, recognising that it was the greatest 
common measure of agreement which they were likely to get, and, 
of course, from the point of view of tactics, unity was all-desirable, 
It is necessary to notice that this manifesto was reaffirmed by the 
same signatories nearly three weeks later—that is, after the 
debates on the announcement in both Houses of Parliament. 
These debates were vigorously denounced by a large and influential 
section of the Indian Press as showing that the process of whittling 
down the importance and the potentialities of the Viceroy’s 
announcement had already begun, and strenuous efforts were 
made by those interested in frustrating Lord Irwin’s policy of 
conciliation and co-operation to get the Indian leaders to insist 
on definite guarantees on the lines of the recommendations con- 
tained in the manifesto. In particular, great stress was laid on 
getting a promise that the Conference would meet to devise a 
Constitution on the basis of immediate Dominion status for India. 
Nevertheless, the manifesto was reissued in its original form, a 
circumstance demonstrating the strong hold which the Viceroy’s 
announcement had already taken on the imagination of India, 
and, what is also very important, that Mr. Gandhi had still not 
made up his mind to reject the offer of the Conference. His 
rejection, except on the obviously impossible condition that the 
Conference should meet to draw up a Dominion status Constitution 
for India, was announced, however, on December 23, on the eve 
of the annual session of the All-India National Congress, which 
was to be held in Lahore. The impossibility of accepting Mr. 


Gandhi's condition did not lie only in constitutional reasons, . 


but in the existing circumstances of India. At once Muham- 
madans and the other minority communities asked the question 
‘What are the details of the Constitution which Mr. Gandhi 
wants ? ’ and in view of the fate of the Nehru Report the question 
was unanswerable. Only in the most extreme circles was any 
jubilation displayed at Mr. Gandhi's surprise decision ; on the 
contrary, even some of the most prominent newspapers of the 
Congress section of the Press showed disappointment, whilst the 
rest of Indian political opinion was openly hostile to it. It is 
profitless to try to probe Mr. Gandhi’s motives, and even his own 
explanations have not been clear of obscurity and contradiction. 
In the Lahore Congress a great fight took place behind the scenes 
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in the Subjects Committee, where many of the most influential 
delegates, including ex-Presidents of the Congress itself, with- 
stood his efforts to get the open session of Congress to endorse 
his action. The proceedings of the Lahore session were given 
world-wide publicity—at least, the more sensational proceedings 
and speeches were. The internal and far more important pro- 
ceedings were not described in any detail even in India, far less 
outside; and, as is generally known, Mr. Gandhi succeeded. 
The open session of Congress, it is necessary to state, is composed 
of delegates of the local Congress organisations, and in practice 
anybody can become a delegate on nominal conditions. But 
Mr. Gandhi paid a heavy price for success, the price being isolation 
from almost every other section of political India, and even from 
a by no means unimportant section of the All-India National 
Congress itself. Clearly he was greatly shaken by the opposition 
which he had encountered at Lahore, for immediately after the 
close of the Congress session he announced publicly that his 
threatened civil disobedience campaign, which, as we said, was 
due to start on January 1, could not be undertaken, as India was 
not ready for it. 

The situation at the beginning of this year was, broadly speak- 
ing, asfollows. The Viceroy’s announcement had passed through 
several severe trials, and was left with the support of all political 
India except the extreme left wing of the All-India National 
Congress organisation, which had been split into several factions 
by disagreements over the Viceroy’s announcement or by per- 
sonal quarrels. Schemes of civil disobedience were at a discount 
because the best part of India was attracted by Lord Irwin’s offer 
of a Conference, and because the dangers of a new non-co- 
operation movement following the inflammatory agitation which 
has been carried on of late years among the industrial masses 
and the impressionable youth of India threatened results from 
which all but the least responsible recoiled. After the excitement 
of Lahore the political leaders began to settle down to prepara- 
tions for constructive work for the forthcoming Conference, and 
these were already under way, when in February, a bare six weeks 
after he had publicly acknowledged the impossibility of starting 
a civil disobedience campaign, Mr. Gandhi announced that he 
proposed to set such a campaign on foot at once by breaking the 
Salt Laws at an early date. Again his decision came as a surprise, 
and again he can have derived but scanty encouragement from 
his study of Press comment and the attitude of his fellow-politi- 
cians, even of many who had been his associates in his old non- 
co-operation movement. The salt tax, of course, was a popular 
object of attack, not because it is onerous—its incidence is about 


2d. per head per annum—but because of the dislike in which it is 
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held for historic reasons, and it is fully clear from Mr. Gandhi's 
sayings and doings before he embarked on his campaign that he 
was confident that he would be immediately arrested. His 
immediate or very early arrest seems, indeed, to have been his 
one hope of regaining a measure of his past influence and power 
with the leaders of some, at any rate, of the parties who were 
standing aloof from his boycott of the Conference offered by 
Lord Irwin ; for there is no doubt that a wave of sympathy for 
him would have swept the ranks of political India had he been 
arrested before it had been shown beyond all possibility of 
doubt that his defiance of the law must lead inevitably to the 
dangerous consequences to which, in fact, they have led. 

Public opinion in India is not like public opinion in this country, 
broad-based on a reasonably high level of general education and 
on correct information, and also on long practice in the actual 
use of political power. Therefore the attitude of a comparatively 
few leading men can and does determine the response of public 
opinion and the Press in India to any particular development 
in politics. The importance of not alienating the leaders is 
therefore obvious. It would not be right to speak dogmatically 
on the actual results achieved in this direction by the Govern- 
ment’s waiting policy, but all information at present available 
certainly seems to justify it, for most of the supporters of the 
London Conference still appear to be standing where they did. 

It would be a profound mistake to underrate the importance 
of the unrest set up by Mr. Gandhi’s movement of the past eight 
or nine weeks, but it would be an equally profound mistake to 
overrateit. It was shown earlier in this article that the movement 
has nothing like the volume and weight of support which his old 
non-co-operation movement had, and the history of the dis- 
turbances which have followed in the train of his actions since he 
left his home on March 12 proves completely that the political 
parties and the political leaders have held aloof from them. In 
a word, the mainspring of the disturbances has been mob excite- 
ment engendered by the activities of workers belonging to the 
extreme left of the old Congress organisation, using Mr. Gandhi’s 
name and personal prestige to effect results which he could not 
possibly approve, although he seems to regard them with more 
complacency than he did some years ago. The recent events in 
Sholapur are a good example of this, for the clashes between the 
mob and the police originated in the action of youths and others 
who, among other things, used Mr. Gandhi’s temperance move- 
ment to justify the leading of a mob to cut down the palm trees 
from which toddy is made. Similarly, the anti-salt tax compaign 
quickly passed out of his control and developed features and 
produced results which he can hardly have contemplated at first. 
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A survey of the disturbances which have occurred shows them 
to be sporadic and due to popular exuberance, not the outcome 
of wide based political movement supported by political leaders 
and political parties. Moreover, the disturbances have been both 
fewer and less widely spread than they might have been. Before 
Mr. Gandhi's arrest riots took place in Bombay, Karachi, Poona, 
and Calcutta, but these were, so to speak, isolated and self- 
contained events, quickly arising and quickly checked. Chitta- 
gong and Peshawar, far and away the most serious incidents of 
all, were apart from the movement. The Chittagong affair was 
the result of the recrudescence of the old Bengal revolutionary 
movement, whilst the Peshawar affair was as much due to the 
unfortunate resentment against the passing of the recent Child 
Marriage Act as to anything else. The Frontier Muhammadans 
do not marry their girls young, but they maintain that legislative 
intervention in the marriage age interferes with their religious 
law—always a source of danger with such people as those of the 
North-West Frontier. Also the turbulence of the Peshawar mob 
is such that almost any spark can fire the inflammable material 
always lying about there. Even Mr. Gandhi’s arrest evoked 
active response in very few places, the most serious affair taking 
place in Delhi, where the police had to use their firearms. In 
short, this present movement of Mr. Gandhi's is on a totally 
different scale from his earlier movement. But in saying this 
the gravity of the situation created by him must not be over-: 
looked. Mob passions have been aroused, the law has been 
defied, and unrest and hatred of authority have been engendered 
in many places other than those which have witnessed actual out- 
breaks. Mr. Gandhi had to be arrested, but his arrest took place 
after the failure of his movement had been demonstrated, for 
Mr. Gandhi set out to inaugurate a great national non-violent 
movement against the present Administration of India and to 
rally political parties and leaders to his side. His movement never 
became the national movement which he desired ; it gave rise to 
violent outrages almost immediately, and most of the parties and 
leaders, except the Congress left wingers, have remained aloof. 
But, though Mr. Gandhi’s movement has ended in this way, the 
main political movement in India goeson. Mr. Gandhi’s policy 
may not find wide acceptance in responsible quarters, but the goal 
of Dominion status mentioned in the Viceroy’s announcement of 
last October does. Happily, the present storm does not seem to 
have killed the response—which we have studied in this article— 
to Lord Irwin’s policy of advance by conference and co-operation 
That is what matters more than anything else. 


J. COATMAN. 
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THE NAVAL TREATY 


Mr. Ramsay MAacDonaLp’s modesty over the results of the Naval 
Conference has disarmed hostile criticism, and his request that 
we should regard it as a prelude, and not the end, of the song will 
be very generally respected. But one has only to throw one’s 
mind back to the time of his American visit to realise how great 
the disappointments of the Conference have been, and how much 
offence he would have given had he been other than modest. 
His was the first visit ever paid to the United States by a British 
Prime Minister in office, and to an occasion so extraordinary a 
more than ordinary sequel was expected. The London Naval 
Treaty between the three Powers has solid and useful virtues, but 
it is of no use to deny that it is an anticlimax to our hopes. The 
Treaty will save money and forestall any idea of naval rivalry 
between this country and America, but we should probably have 
saved the money in any case, Treaty or no Treaty ; and had not 
President Hoover by his overtures gone half way to make amends 
for the quarrel at Geneva and invited this country to go the other 
half? If Mr. MacDonald could have done no more than he did, 
it is difficult to imagine how anyone could have done less. More 
was certainly expected by our people, and, unless gossip is more 
than usually ill-informed, more was talked of in the conversation 
between the Prime Minister and the President. Positive results 
no one could command, but one certainly expected some new idea 
to emerge which, if it were not carried, would at any rate put the 
problem of disarmament on a high and hopeful plane. As it was, 
the Conference was exceedingly tedious in performance and 
exceedingly conventional in its ideas. One hoped for some flight 
in imaginative statesmanship. One saw what, except for its 
incredible displays of tact, was little better than a class in 
arithmetic. 

Without quarrelling with the Treaty, still less denouncing it as 
dangerous to the safety of this country as so many Conservatives 
seem inclined to do, so weak a conclusion from so brave a begin- 
ning must suggest serious doubts in many minds. Mr. MacDonald 
himself has invited us to make the test one of future hope rather 
than of the immediate performance. One must therefore look to 
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the future and ask whether there is really much hope of further 
progress on present lines. As far as possible, the Conference 
tried to empty all politics out of disarmament and reduce the 
problem to something no more soulful than arithmetic or than a 
simultaneous quadratic. Shall we get any further in this mathe- 
matical school of disarmament ? Or shall we not, having emptied 
politics out of the problem, have to bring them back and find the 
solution by their help? It is, after all, only by an accident that 
the mathematical school has acquired its present vogue. The 
Disarmament Commission of the League of Nations at Geneva had 
no other course open to it than to discard politics and try to find 
common divisors of armament power. As might have been 
expected, it became hopelessly embogged in trying to find common 
divisors for naval, military, and air power, and to work out how 
many cruisers went to an infantry division and how many sub- 
marines equalled an air squadron. It was then that the United 
States first intervened with the suggestion from which the Geneva 
Conference resulted—that we might have a better chance if we 
took naval power separately. But both at Geneva and then at 
London we remained faithful to the mathematical school of 
disarmament. Many even of those who appreciate the good 
that is in the London Treaty are beginning to doubt whether 
our methods are right, and whether the disarmers will not be 
wise to take up once more the discarded political methods. 

The technical details of the Conference were examined last 
month in these pages by Admiral Dewar, and in this article it is 
sought only to disentangle a few leading ideas over which the 
differences of opinion at the Conference and about it have arisen, 
The battleships give little trouble. They are useful to fight fleet 
actions only, and probably the weight of opinion is in favour of the 
view that actions in which a whole fleet is deliberately pitted 
against another belong to a bygone era, and that for this and other 
reasons battleships are obsolete. The same considerations apply 
more or less to the larger cruisers, whose main function is as 
auxiliaries of the battleships in a fleet action. For this reason 
in the draft agreement that we made with France in 1928 we were 
quite content to have an equal tonnage with her in cruisers 
carrying heavier than 6-inch guns. Broadly, you may say that 
the effective criticism of reductions that have been made in fleet 
action or capital ships is not that they have been so great, but 
that they ought to have been greater. After all, if we are not to 
fight actions at sea with the United States, the principle of parity 
with her is purely sentimental. Apart from her we have ample 
margin of superiority in fleet action or capital ships. At the 
other end of the scale of size are the destroyers and submarines. 
These craft are used as auxiliaries in a fleet action, but their main 
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function is, not to fight battles, but in the one case to protect and 
in the other case to attack merchant shipping in war-time. To 
this same category belong the smaller cruisers. Here the Treaty 
gives us a parity with the United States which corresponds with 
no conceivable naval contingency, but that parity gives us nothing 
like the same margin in European waters that we have in capital 
ships. Thus, as compared with France, the scale agreed with 
America allows us an excess or plurality of nearly two to one 
(619,000 tons against 334,000) in capital ships, but in the smaller 
craft of all kinds, whose main function is to attack or defend com- 
merce, the plurality is less than six to five. It ismost unfortunate 
that in all the discussions about reductions in this second general 
category argument should have been so conducted as to imply 
that there is a rivalry between ourselves and America. Except 
that the size of the American fleet determines that of Japan, her 
strength makes no practical difference to us. But in the narrow 
waters nearer home, where shipping may be exposed to most 
deadly attack, parity with America in small craft commits us to 
a plurality over France, which if war came would be lamentably 
below our requirements. This danger is in effect admitted by 
Article 21 of the Treaty, which contemplates an increased provi- 
sion of these craft in certain contingencies. 

To say that there is a risk is not to say that it ought not to be 
taken. But a risk that it may be wise to ignore is not therefore 
actually non-existent, and that it should exist at all is undoubtedly 
a very serious flaw in the mathematical reduction of fleets category 
by category. Parity with America cannot be squared with any 
rational view of the functions of the British Fleet. It yields two 
navally perverse results, and one that is politically dangerous. 
First, because America wants a certain excess of ships in relation 
to Japan, it condemns us in fleet action or capital ships to an actual 
excess Over our requirements. Fleet actions between our own 
and American navies are ruled outside the bounds of possibility. 
It is barely possible to imagine any circumstances in which we 
should be fighting fleet actions without an ally with the Japanese 
navy. Thus parity, so far as capital ships are concerned, 
though it reduces numbers, still maintains our armaments 
beyond reasonable requirements. The second perverse result is 
that parity with America should commit us to a scale in ships for 
protecting commerce in home waters that is below the standard of 
safety. Germany never had more than thirty submarines at sea 
at once in the last war, but we were in grave danger, despite a 
superiority in small craft that was overwhelming. No one in his 
senses would maintain that a superiority of six to five would be 
adequate against dangers that, for reasons that need not be 
discussed here, would be vastly greater. Lastly, there is also a 
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political risk ; for, if the naval risks now deliberately taken by the 
Admiralty proved too great, we should have to denounce the 
formula of equality with America in these smaller craft and no 
doubt incur much unpleasant criticism from the Senate. It may 
still be argued quite fairly that these objections must be swallowed 
for the sake of greater, if contingent, good that may follow. Our 
Admiralty, again, may have perfectly good reasons for taking 
the risk, apart from any desire to speculate for a rise in Kellogg 
securities. Balancing the smallness of the risk between now 
and 1935, when the Treaty may be revised, against the very 
definite advantage of having a navy of later date, it may well be 
old Adam making calculations which are by no means in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the Kellogg Pact. But these objections, 
though not decisive against this particular Treaty, are sufficiently 
serious to condemn mathematical disarmament. It may not have 
taken us too far, but will it take us far enough in the future ; 
and have we not already reached the measure of its usefulness ? 

It is said for the Treaty that at any rate it has made up the 
open quarrel between us and America at Geneva. Strictly, that 
is an exaggeration, for the quarrel had been made up when Mr. 
MacDonald visited America, and the Treaty is only a formal 
registration of a political fact that already existed. Registration 
is no doubt extremely important, especially when it takes place, 
as this has done, under the eyes of the world; but it does not 
alter the naval facts, which are that we are over-insured against 
dangers on the high seas which are exceedingly remote and under- 
insured against dangers in the narrow seas round our own coasts. 
The original objections to restrictions on smaller craft according 
to any standard that may apply to the conditions of the United 
States still remain unchanged. They have taken three forms— 
in 1921, at the Geneva Conference, and now. The first. was 
excellently expressed in the despatch from the Coalition Govern- 
ment to Lord Balfour at Washington, which Mr. Churchill has 
been so severely censured for quoting. Whether the quotation 
was a breach of official secrecy need not now be discussed; it 
was certainly a most valuable addition to the public argument, 
for the new Treaty had been represented as a natural and logical 
extension of the Washington Treaty. It is, on the contrary, as 
the quotation showed, a break with the principles of 1921. Press 
by all means for the abolition of submarines, said the despatch, 
in effect, but even if, contrary to what is to be expected, you can 
obtain it, you must consult us before you agree to any reduction 
in smaller craft ; and the reason given is that the position of Britain, 
with her world-wide possessions and her need of food supplies, 
clearly requires an entirely different standard from that accept- 
able by self-contained communities. That is a decisive rejection 
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of the idea of a common divisor for small craft. The despatch 
continues : 


We cannot in the face of French freedom to construct a great submarine 
fleet, to say nothing of the submarine and cruiser construction of other 
Powers, enter into any agreement fettering our liberty to build whatever 
numbers and classes of cruisers and anti-submarine craft we may consider 
necessary to the maintenance of national and Imperial life, 


The quotation finally concludes with the instruction to insist on 
this liberty even at the cost of a complete rupture. In the light 
of that passage it is absurd to represent the disagreement at 
Geneva as though it were a mere fault breaking the continuity of 
the stratum of disarmament from the Washington to the London 
Treaty. The diplomacy at Geneva may have been clumsy, and 
the open quarrel was a disaster, especially when it was followed 
by the draft Treaty with France, against which the common- 
sense of the country rose in revolt. But it was the politics of 
Geneva that were bad, not the naval argument, for this was 
identical with the instruction to Lord Balfour. Whatever may 
be thought of Mr. Churchill’s propriety, it was a useful correction 
to the misrepresentation of the policy at Geneva asa foolish and 
mischievous Admiralty interpolation between the wisdom of Lord 
Balfour at Washington and that of Mr. MacDonald in London. 
The break came in the London Conference, and even there it was 
not complete, as Article 21 of the Treaty shows. And, legitimate 
and laudable as may be the hope that the new spirit of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact will produce political results that will neutralise the 
stark naval facts, is there anyone who will guarantee this result ? 

The truth is that the Geneva disagreement, though it has 
been cut down, still has its roots not only in geographical facts 
which cannot be changed, but deep down in the story of our 
relations with the United States. The friendship between this 
country and the United States will always be liable to disturbance 
by naval disagreement until the conspiracy of silence on the real 
trouble between us and America is ended. Only a hero can end 
that trouble, and one cannot blame Mr. MacDonald for having 
failed. But one had hoped that he would try, and one cannot but 
express regret that he apparently fears departmental opposition 
more than he trusts in the strength of the disarmament cause and 
in the magnificent popular support that a courageous lead would 
have won for him. 

The trouble between us is that, mainly for historical reasons, 
this country and the United States have radically different ideas 
about the belligerent rights of a navy against merchant, and more 
particularly neutral, shipping. Count Bernstorff, when he was 
German Ambassador in Washington, nearly succeeded in making 
as ugly a bugbear of our ‘ navalism’ as was German militarism 
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Germany had invaded Belgium, it is true; but had not Great 
Britain also interfered with American shipping to neutral coun- 
tries, and was not the rigid application of our naval blockade as 
dangerous to women and children as the German air raids? The 
protests of America against our naval policy lacked nothing in 
asperity, and at one time threatened real danger to our friendly 
relations. This disagreement was cut down by later events, just 
as the disagreement at Geneva has been cut down by the Treaty 
of London ; but the roots remain and—a fact that we persistently 
refuse to recognise—they are the same roots in both cases. In 
the despatches on the ‘ freedom of the seas ’ before America came 
into the war we were asserting belligerent right against that of the 
neutral and non-combatant. The issue is precisely the same in 
the controversy over submarine war on neutral shipping. But 
whereas in the one case America was the complainant against 
what she regarded as our abuse of belligerent right, in the other 
case we are the complainants against the building up of great 
submarine fleets whose main use is to defeat blockade and un- 
lawfully to interrupt commercial communications, and thus 
contemplating an abuse of belligerent right against ourselves. It 
is out of that prospective abuse and the special dangers to which 
our geographical position and our far-flung Commonwealth expose 
us that the whole trouble at Geneva arose. We argued that we 
needed an excess of small craft disproportionate to the needs of any 
Continental Power. This claim has not yet been met, America, 
it is true, supported us in our proposal for the abolition of sub- 
marines, but everyone knew that it had not the slightest chance 
of being carried. But the claim to make special provision against 
a special danger has not been recognised by the United States orany 
other Power. It has, no doubt prudently, been withdrawn from 
controversy, but it is still visible awash in Article 21 of the Treaty. 

There are two reasons why the claim could not be admitted. 
The first, on which enough has already been said, is that there is 
no room for such a claim in any mathematical scheme of dis- 
armament. The second, and perhaps more important, reason 
may be best illustrated by a reminder of how our early war 
quarrel with America over belligerent right came to the surface 
in the Allied negotiations for the Armistice terms at the end of the 
war. One of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points was the ‘ free- 
dom of the seas’ ; Mr. Lloyd George early in the Allied negotia- 
tions insisted that this should not be made a condition of the 
Armistice with Germany, and this question nearly broke up the 
Conference. Colonel House, who tells us the whole story, says 
that he threatened to withdraw from the negotiations if this condi- 
tion were not accepted. ‘ The question would then arise,’ he told 
them, ‘ whether America would not have to take up these matters 
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directly with Germany and Austria.’ When Clemenceau declared 
that that would amount to a separate peace between the Central 
Powers and the United States, Colonel House said, ‘ It might ’— 
a statement which, as he telegraphed to President Wilson, ‘ hada 
very exciting effect on those present.’ President Wilson, in reply, 
sent a cypher telegram confirming Colonel House’s proposition. 
‘I feel it my solemn duty,’ he telegraphed, ‘ to authorise you to 
say that I cannot consent to take part in the negotiations of a peace 
which does not include the freedom of the seas, because we are 
pledged to fight not only Prussian militarism, but militarism 
everywhere.’ In the end the subject was excluded from the 
Armistice terms with Germany, but Mr. Lloyd George gave a 
general assurance that ‘ we were quite willing to discuss the free- 
dom of the seas in the light of the new conditions that have arisen 
in the course of the present war.’ The comment of Colonel House 
is worth quoting, for it still has relevance. He wrote: 


With the Freedom of the Seas guaranteed by a Covenant between 
nations, there would be no incentive for the United States, France, Ger- 
many or Russia to maintain navies larger than were sufficient for peace. 
To say that such a tregty ‘would not be regarded in times of stress is to 
condemn all treaties. . . . The benefits which would accrue to Great 
Britain through the Freedom of the Seas would be free communication with 
her Dominions and the certainty that her food supply and raw materials 
could never be interrupted. Such a policy would eliminate the terrors of 
submarine war, for submarines could only be used against battleships and 
craft of war. 


With this wrangle fresh in our minds, we now know why the 
Lloyd George Government wrote the strong despatch to Lord 
Balfour which Mr. Churchill has revealed, and why the Admiralty 
insisted so strongly at Geneva on our right to make an especial 
provision in small craft against a danger that threatened us as it 
threatened no other Power. But we also know why America has 
not acknowledged that right. 

The London Treaty, subject to Article 21, allows the claim 
to be at any rate temporarily shelved, and to that extent breaks 
with our position at Geneva, Washington, and at Paris when the 
Armistice terms were being discussed. The American argument 
against our right has also been suppressed out of politeness, but it 
still holds and is capable of being revived. ‘How can you,’ 
America might ask, ‘ claim the right to special measures of pro- 
tection against one abuse of sea power when you are insisting 
on what we have always maintained since Benjamin Franklin’s 
days is another abuse of sea-power ? How can you complain that 
the seas will not be free for your communications in war-time 
when you have yourselves resisted our insistent demand for the 

1 Colonel House’s Memoirs, vol. iv., p. 192. 
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freedom of the seas? You are basing a demand for additional 
armaments of small craft because the seas are not free. But it is 
your, not our, fault that they are not free. If you abated your 
belligerent right and the seas were free, not only would you not 
need additional armaments of small craft, but the way might be 
open to a general naval disarmament.’ 

“The freedom of the seas’ is a vague phrase which is very 
differently interpreted, and it is here put forward only as a 
suggestion of the general direction in which reform might tend, 
and not as a specific project of reform. The amazing fact about 
the London Conference is that the two countries chiefly con- 
cerned seem to have been in a conspiracy to say nothing whatever 
about it. Mr. MacDonald and President Hoover must have 
discussed it intimately together, for both must be presumed to 
know the recent and somewhat sensational history of the idea. 
Why was it shelved ? Mr. Lloyd George’s position at Paris was 
perfectly logical. ‘ We do not believe in the freedom of the seas,’ 
he said in effect, ‘for the exercise of our full belligerent right 
pulled us safely through the Great War. Therefore let us dodge 
the subject.’ Equally logical was the position of Lord Balfour 
at Washington. ‘ We might extend reduction to small craft if 
there were no submarines’ (so, in effect, his instructions ran), 
‘but break up the Conference rather than discuss this reduction 
while we are still faced with the danger in home waters of sub- 
marines.’ ‘ And therefore,’ ran the continuing logic of Geneva, 
‘we must insist on the right to make special provision in certain 
classes of craft against dangers to which we are especially liable 
by reason of our wide-flung sea communications and the menace 
of submarines to our commerce in the narrow seas.’ These may 
be regrettable conclusions, but their logic is no more to be resisted 
than is the logic of America in not recognising our right to excess 
provision so long as our principles of armament are merely arith- 
metical. Mr. MacDonald seems to make the worst of both worlds. 
He neither consents at the Conference to discuss proposals which 
might by freeing the sea remove the danger of our position ; nor, 
on the other hand, does he make special provision in small craft 
against this danger. He makes Conservatives uneasy, and, at 
the same time, he leaves the reformers unsatisfied. He seems, 
having taken the key to the whole problem of disarmament into 
his hand, to have deliberately decided to let it drop and to content 
himself with doing sums in arithmetic instead. 

No doubt there is an inner history behind a failure which, on 
the face of it, is inexplicable. Nothing is more likely than that 
any interpretation of the freedom of the seas such as America would 
agree to would be vigorously resisted by our Admiralty. It may 
be that Mr. MacDonald did not wish to begin the Conference by the 
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resignation of the Board of Admiralty. That might conceivably 
have been the consequence of his taking up a project which, when 
all is said, is the only basis of a permanent naval friendship 
between England and America. He may have been attracted 
by unexpected concessions that the Admiralty was ready to offer 
in order to keep projects for freeing the seas away from discussion, 
Probably the Admiralty realised that such projects, if carried, 
must ultimately denavalise the sea altogether and convert it into 
a neutralised area like the Great Lakes in North America, and so 
end its own existence except as a superintendent of one branch of 
an International Water Police Force. It may also be possible 
that America, in polite consideration for Mr. MacDonald’s diffi- 
culties and in genuine desire to put our friendship in no jeopardy, 
deliberately kept in the background the oldest traditions of its own 
naval policy. 

Moreover, only a hero could have carried this sweeping reform 
through to a success, and we can hardly make it a complaint 
against anyone in these days that he is not the stuff of which 
heroes are made. 

We have no right, then, to make reproaches. But the fact 
remains that this’ tactical prudence and excess of caution 
dropped the chance of making the London Conference for ever 
memorable. As it stands it is a useful measure which no one will 
either praise or blame without reserve ; there is nothing in it, 
limited as it is in time, that anyone need regard with alarm. But 
it is not a great contribution to disarmament, and does not mark 


the beginning of a new era. Perhaps the best to be hoped for is 
that from its comparative failure may be drawn encouragement to 
courageous constructive statesmanship later. 


HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM. 
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ENGLAND AND EGYPT 


THE breakdown which has just occurred in the Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations over the proposed Treaty affords a much-needed 
opportunity for surveying the relations between the two countries. 
The people of this country, still, alas! in the main very 
uninstructed and vague about our foreign commitments, rights, 
and obligations, are apt to find, when seeking for guidance about 
our relations with Egypt, two sharply contrasting schools of 
opinion—one of the right and the other of the left. This leaves 
them confused and hesitant in regard to what their attitude should 
be. I believe that both those schools hold incorrect views, and 
I wish, before dealing with the recent negotiations, to explain 
my reasons for so thinking. Indeed, without such a preliminary 
review, it is difficult to deal with the matter at all. 

The school of the right persists in regarding Egypt as a part 
of the British Empire, which, save during the brief period of 
the Protectorate, it has never been. It is at least doubtful whether 
the late Lord Cromer, whose position as the greatest craftsman 
in weaving a working relationship between Great Britain and 
Egypt has never been challenged, ever seriously regarded such 
a position even as a desideratum ; but even if he did, the pro- 
nunciamentos of the late President Wilson and our policy in 
Arabia from 1916 onwards have rendered it impracticable. The 
school of the left, though it may not admit the fact, approaches 
the question as if Egypt were in the same category as any small, 
but economically important, State with which we are on terms of 
diplomatic friendliness. 

Such an attitude wholly ignores our vital interest in the Canal, 
the obligations which it involves to Australia and New Zealand, 
and the growing importance of the India Air Route ; equally it 
ignores our responsibility for the Soudan ; finally, it is oblivious 
of the character of the Egyptian population. Egypt is neither a 
homogeneous African, Asiatic, nor European State. The peasant 
population of Egypt is ethnologically of very ancient North 
African stock. One of the most erudite of all Egyptologists told 
me once that he believed the genuine fellaheen to be descended 
almost without admixture from the Egyptian peasantry of the 
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time of the Pharaohs. The town population, on the other hand, 
is of an extraordinarily diversified character. There is the ‘ pasha’ 
class, derived from Turkish, indigenous Egyptian, Circassian, and, 
in some cases, negro slave origins. I think scientists would rightly 
describe this class as being the result of miscegenation, and 
attribute some of its instability to this cause. The native bour- 
geoisie and town artisans are almost as mixed in their origins as 
the pasha class, and hardly more stable. Finally, there is the 
class of those whom (to borrow a term familiar thirty years ago) 
may be called the ‘Uitlanders’; they hold most of the key 
positions in the finance and commerce of the country; many 
of them belong to families who have been resident in Egypt 
for centuries. They comprise Greeks, Italians, French and 
British, with a small number of Americans, Germans, and other 
nationalities. 

History has again and again proved that the lives and property 
of these people are unsafe without. special measures for their 
security, which Egyptians themselves cannot or will not provide. 
Let me give one or two examples which have occurred in recent 
years. The British who lost their lives in the ‘ train murders’ 
during the 1919 outbreak were butchered amid scenes of indescrib- 
able savagery ; responsible Egyptian officials in the vicinity did 
nothing to restrain the fury of the mob. During the riots in 
Alexandria in 1921 European nationals were insulted and assaulted 
(and some murdered) without the slightest real effort on the part 
of the police to protect them. Just after this occurrence I met 
an Englishman occupying a responsible position in Alexandria, 
where he had lived for over forty years. He told me that he 
believed he was the only one of our fellow-countrymen who had 
seen the outrages against Europeans in Alexandria before the 
bombardment as well as the riots of 1921. He said that the 
Alexandrine mob had not altered one whit in the intervening 
years ; there was the same furious blood lust against Europeans 
in 1921 as in the ’eighties. The police, without their European 
officers, were as useless and supine in the later outbreak as in 
the earlier; their attitude was that it was not their business 
to protect foreigners. He added an interesting statement, the 
accuracy of which, though I have never heard it confirmed from 
other sources, I see no reason to doubt. It was to the effect that 
the captain of a foreign warship which happened to be in the 
port informed the authorities that, unless British troops were 
within an hour put on the streets to restore order, he would land 
a force to do so. This officer is stated to have said that inter- 
national conventions and arrangements, however admirable in 
times of tranquillity, should not be held to preclude the captain 
of a man-of-war from protecting the nationals of his country from 
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loss of life and property, if other people, including the British 
authorities on the spot, did not do so. In fact, British troops 
did turn out and the rioting ceased. But if they had not done so, 
and this naval officer had carried out his intention, could the 
British Government, in view of certain incidents in our past 
history in Egypt and elsewhere, have taken serious objection, 
unfortunate as would have been the effect on our prestige ? 
Supposing the same circumstances to arise again (which is not 
a very audacious presumption for those who know Alexandria), 
and there are no longer British troops there. Will the French or 
Italians be entitled in time of disturbance to land sailors or 
troops to protect their nationals? Clearly, it will be difficult to 
prevent them doing so, and equally it will lead to a division of 
authority, a divergence of method, and probably considerable ill- 
feeling between them and us. 

The British, when dealing with disturbance at home or abroad 
(as, for example, in India), invariably wait for a policeman or 
soldier to be gravely assaulted, or even killed, before taking any 
action that will jeopardise the lives of the mob. Even so, if a 
rioter is seriously injured or killed, the Government of the day is 
liable to be assailed by questions in Parliament from indignant 
Liberals and Socialists, resolutions of protest are passed, and 
clichés about repression never solving grievances are plentiful in 
the weekly reviews. In the case of Continental countries, when 
dealing with trouble at home or abroad, the slightest injury to a 
single man in uniform is almost automatically the signal for a sabre 
charge, or the use of revolvers. Outside of extreme Socialist and 
Communist circles, no one regards the killing of, or serious injury 
to, a dozen or more rioters in such circumstances as unusual or 
undesirable. Authority has been defied, and this is the inevitable 
result. I am not concerned to say which is the best method, but 
I do feel the two cannot exist side by side; therefore I should 
regard it as deplorable if those nations who have large interests in 
Egypt found it necessary, in time of disturbance, to intervene 
with their armed forces because ours were not on the spot. 

It may, of course, be urged that should serious anti-European 
outbreaks occur in Cairo or Alexandria, or even in places with a 
much smaller European population, such as Zagazig or Daman- 
hur, it is inconceivable that, with a large force of British troops 
on the Canal, steps would not be taken to move some of them by 
the railway (if available) or by car and air to the succour of our 
own nationals and foreigners generally. But, in view of the 
clear language of Article 6 of the proposals made by the British 
Government in July last (which places responsibility on the 
Egyptian Government for the lives and property of foreigners), it 
would be difficult to do so until very grave events have occurred. 
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Again, to judge from past events, such outbreaks might gradually 
increase in violence ; there might be isolated attacks on indi- 
viduals, followed by concerted attacks on the different 
communities. An almost intolerable responsibility would be 
placed directly on the British High Commissioner, and indirectly 
on the British Government, to decide at what point they must 
declare that the Egyptian Government had failed to carry out its 
treaty obligations, and that intervention by armed force in the 
internal affairs of Egypt was justified. Doubtless the Egyptian 
Government would, whilst expressing its deep regret at the out- 
rages, continue to assert its ability to restore order eventually, 
even when the European quarters of Cairo and Alexandria were 
in flames. Meanwhile, one or more of the European Powers 
having large interests in Egypt, but not being, let it be remem- 
bered, signatories of the Treaty, would hardly refrain from landing 
forces if they had ships of war in or near Egyptian ports. If they 
reached the scene of the trouble before the British troops, all the 
difficulties which I have enumerated would arise. 

This question of the security of the foreign communities 
demands far more attention than it has received so far from the 
public here. It must frankly be admitted that the existence of 
these communities is an irritant to the Egyptians. The pre- 
dominance of Europeans in the higher ranks of industry is 
resented less than the fact that so many foreigners, especially 
Greeks and Italians, are small shop-keepers, shop-assistants, and 
even artisans. Probably for this reason there have been in recent 
years much graver attacks upon Europeans in Egypt than there 
have ever been in India, even in the most disturbed periods, since 
the Mutiny. But the people are there, and must remain there, 
since no sane person has suggested they can be made to migrate 
in a body. Their presence vitiates, to a much greater extent 
than any other factor, the arguments of the school of the left that 
we ought to treat Egypt like any other foreign country. 

The protection of the Canal zone and the frontiers generally 
is, by itself, a far easier problem than this one of internal security. 
If it were possible to obtain real assurance that the Egyptian 
Government could and would protect foreigners, it should not be 
impossible to place cantonments in or near the Canal, where the 
troops could live in reasonable health and comfort. My war-time 
experience convinced me that there are several places near the 
Canal healthier than Cairo. Unfortunately, however, it is impos- 
sible to disentangle the two problems. I do not know, because 
the Government has given us little information on the subject, 
how far the highest military opinion acquiesced in the offer to 
the Egyptian Government to remove the troops from Cairo and 
Alexandria. If there was acquiescence, it must have been based 
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purely on the suitability of the Canal zone as a strategic position 
for troops to defend Egypt from invasion and the Canal itself from 
damage or destruction, and also as a locality in which those troops 
could be stationed without injury to their health or morale. 
For not even the existence of troop-carrying aeroplanes and fast 
motor transport can convince me that a whole army corps on the 
Canal could as effectively protect foreigners in Cairo as a single 
brigade distributed between the barracks of Abbassia, Kasr el Nil, 
and the citadel in the town itself. 

Article 11 of the proposals for a settlement contains a promise 
by the British Government to endeavour to secure the abolition 
of the Capitulations, There is no departure, I think, here from 
previous policy. Undoubtedly, in many respects, the Capitula- 
tions involve injustice to Egypt. On the other hand, the many 
pinpricks which foreigners have had to suffer from purely Egyp- 
tian institutions since 1922 make the task of abolition an act of 
doubtful safety on its merits, apart from the almost insuperable 
difficulty of obtaining the consent of other Powers. Though the 
Mixed Courts could be trusted to administer the law fairly, I 
think it is very doubtful if the Egyptian Parliament could equally 
be trusted to legislate for foreigners without any safeguards or 
restrictions. 

The attitude which successive British Governments have taken 
up towards the question of the Soudan—the factor principally 
responsible for the breakdown of the recent negotiations—is 
too well known to require much exposition, but the reasons for 
that attitude merit very detailed consideration. This is especially 
true because the most potent reason of all, which is the military 
one, can obviously be handled more frankly by a private individual 
than by any Government in published despatches and memoranda. 
But both objectively and subjectively this aspect of the case is 
a delicate one for British Governments anxious to be friendly to 
Egypt. In these days, particularly, no one likes to be reminded of 
the possibility of a war ; still less do they like to be told that, if 
there is one, their character and circumstances may together make 
them less than a match for their potential enemies. As in regard to 
the foreign communities, so in regard to this matter of the Soudan, 
the British Government is by no means actuated solely by selfish 
motives or the defence of the legitimate interests of the British 
Empire. The Soudanese themselves do not want any Egyptian 
influence in their country. Arabs and negroes alike have, rightly 
or wrongly, the same feeling of contempt and dislike for the 
Egyptians which the Pathans or Rajputs have for the Bengalis. 
Egypt grossly misgoverned the Soudan for many years, Even 
without the Mahdi’s aid, there would probably have been a suc- 
cessful rebellion sooner or later against that misrule. The climate 
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of the Soudan does not suit most Egyptians, and few Egyptian 
officers or officials were really happy there in the period from the 
reoccupation. All the while they looked longingly to the north— 
to Masr’—as the exiled Parisian looks to Paris. To-day there is 
an alarmingly large class of educated Soudanese competing for 
work in the limited area of official and business posts open to them, 
Very soon—if, indeed, it is not the case already—there will be a 
real danger of a discontented mass of young men who have failed 
to secure a job owing to the fierce competition. No one who has 
followed the course of events in India can regard such a posi- 
tion with equanimity. Obviously an influx of Egyptians would 
immensely enhance the competition and arouse the most dangerous 
resentment. 

The Soudan was reconquered by joint British and Egyptian 
effort, involving loss of life and limb and the expenditure of 
money by both countries. On this the Egyptian claim to partici- 
pation in Soudanese affairs is mainly based. There can be no 
question that this claim is supported by every Egyptian in public 
life, and by most of them with the sincere conviction that it is a 
completely just one. I believe logic to be wholly against them. 
The direction, the initiative, and the organising power of the 
Soudanese campaign, which resulted in the reoccupation of that 
country, came almost entirely from the British. We could, had 
we chosen, with British, Indian, and West African troops, have 
defeated the Khalifa without the use of a single Egyptian soldier. 
True, we did not do so, and the cost to us would have been 
greater, but that does not really affect the argument. Does any- 
one, except an Egyptian, seriously believe the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the Egyptian army could have done the same thing 
without our aid? But the most powerful argument of all in 
refutation of Egyptian claims is the indisputable fact that the 
safety of Egypt from invasion depends upon a Soudan which is 
either friendly, or prevented by superior force from attacking the 
sleek and rich north. The Soudan, under Mahdist rule, was most 
unfriendly to Egypt, and only prevented by our presence on the 
Nile from sweeping down to the Mediterranean. To-day the 
Soudan is comparatively civilised, and peace is maintained by 
British authority. Our presence there insures Egypt, at no cost 
to herself, against the possibility of invasion on her most dangerous 
and exposed frontier. It is true that Egyptians set off this cheap 
military security by fantastic fears that we may interfere our- 
selves, or allow the Soudanese to interfere, with the Nile flood- 
water in a way prejudicial to the prosperity, and even existence, 
of Egypt. The steps which the British Government have taken 
by the most definite and solemn pledge to remove this chimera 
have proved so unavailing that one is driven to the disagreeable 
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conclusion that leading Egyptians use the argument merely as a 


‘tactical weapon in the controversy to alarm their credulous fellow- 


countrymen. 

Supposing that a weak British Government in the future, 
controlled, let us imagine, largely by the Clyde group, yielded 
in full to Egyptian demands, and even went beyond them, spurred 
to do so by the ‘ League against Imperialism,’ what would be 
the position which would thus arise? The Soudan would be 
evacuated, and the British troops and all British administrative 
influence (except in the case of a few individuals whose services 


the Egyptian Government might desire to retain) would be 


removed from Egypt. As one must give even an extreme left 
wing Socialist Government some credit for sanity, I should 
visualise, in such conditions, the Canal zone being handed over to 
a mixed gendarmerie (perhaps under the auspices of the League of 
Nations), who would, nominally at any rate, protect the Canal 
and the lives and water supply of its staff, as well as European 
employees, who at Ismailia and elsewhere form an administration 
in itself. There would, in other words, be a Suez Canal conclave 
in which we should have an interest as a European and colonial 
Power, but, apart from that, we should possess no more rights ‘or 
influence in Egypt than we do in Turkey to-day. What would be 
the military effect on Egypt? Her raw and undeveloped, but 
virile, southern neighbour, the Soudan, would just have received 
her complete freedom. Mr. Buchanan, M.P. for Gorbals, the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, himself bitterly 
opposed to war, as he had proved from 1914-1918, would, in con- 
ferring this independence on behalf of the British Government, 
express a fervent hope that Arabs and negroes alike in the Soudan, 
forgetting their ancient military traditions, would for ever eschew 
that hateful thing war. No doubt at first they would take his 
advice. Young Arabs and negroes, trained in the Gordon College, 
would be anxious to test their talents in higher branches of 
administration than had hitherto been open to them. I think 
many of them would do well, for the various Soudanese racial 
elements contain strong layers of probity and vitality. Soon, 
however, a cloud would appear. Even in the Soudan, with her 
small population, there is one of those racial problems which turn 
the hair of administrators and statesmen prematurely grey. The 
Soudan is ethnologically divided into Arab and negro strains, 
though, owing to former slavery and other causes, the two merge 
into each other in some localities. Nevertheless, there are whole 
tribes of pure Arab or negro origin. There has always been some 
rivalry and ill-feeling between the two races. This would be 
exacerbated by the struggle for place and power in the young 
State, with danger to its welfare. 
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The Soudan, as I have said, has a virile population not wanting 
in natural leaders. The circumstances would encourage such a 
one to come forward. Let us imagine him as a man of mixed 
Arab and negro race. He had received his education at the 
Gordon College, visited in his youth Great Britain and France, as 
well as Turkey and other Asiastic countries, been an officer in the 
Soudan Defence Force, and afterwards lent to the civil Adminis- 
tration as an inspector (a rank which corresponds, or used to 
correspond, to a collector in India) in the southern province in the 
days of the British Administration. Thus he has had military 
and administrative experience in addition to a good education, 
and the advantage of contact with European and Asiastic coun- 
tries. He joins a natural shrewdness and firm will to a real 
interest in and capacity for politics. Small wonder that he is 
elected by acclamation the first President of the new republic. 
He is confronted at once by all the signs of a slow but progressively 
developing crisis. For years the putty that has filled in the 
crevices in the unity of the country (due to its bilateral racial 
character) has been the cry of ‘ The Soudan for the Soudanese.’ 
But by the act of the Right Honourable Mr. Maxton (immediately 
on his accession to Office), in conferring complete self-government 
on the Soudan, the putty has come out and the cracks are revealed. 
There must be a newcry. Slowly, but surely, an external griev- 
ance must be formed in the minds of the populace. Clearly it can 
be formed by developing over some years (since an immediate 
war is undesirable) the latent hostility and dislike against the old 
oppressor of the country—the land of Egypt. 

So the usual pinprinks of speeches and inspired articles appear, 
until the President is ready to launch his torpedoes and tell the 
Egyptians that, unless the unfair fiscal treatment which is being 
shown to Soudanese goods is reversed, retaliation will take the 
form of interference with the Nile flood water. The Egyptian 
Government indignantly repudiates the complaint, and, impelled 
by the natural conclusion of the nation that at last fears have 
become actualities;*and their irrigation water is in danger, 
threatens in its turn a recourse to arms. Let us suppose that the 
action of the League of Nations proves unfruitful and hostilities 
commence. What would be the strategical position of Egypt? 
Unquestionably, I think, a precarious one, since the Bedouins and 
Arabs generally in the desert on her eastern and western frontiers 
would almost certainly see an opportunity for mischief and 
pillage by raids, if not by actual invasion. Nor would the danger 
end there. It should not be forgotten that prior to the war the 
Asiatic Red Sea littoral opposite the Egyptian coast from the 
Gulf of Suez to the Soudan boundary was at any rate loosely held 
by the Turkish Empire, which precluded attacks from that 
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quarter upon Egypt unless the two countries were at war. More- 
over, the Hussein family were then Sherifs of Mecca. To-day a 
competent statesman and fine military leader, Ibn Saud, rules 
most of Western Arabia, and the northernmost posts of his 
redoubtable Wahhabite warriors look out across the narrow seas 
towards the Egyptian coast. In the Sinaitic peninsular, I think, 
the territories claimed (even though it may not be administered) 
by Egypt and the King of Mecca lie side by side for several 
hundred miles. It would, indeed, be irresponsible and improper 
to suggest that Ibn Saud himself would go to war with Egypt, but 
no one can tell what his successor may do. Moreover, even the 
powerful Ibn Saud might not be able to control his tribesmen. 

It is, at least, conceivable that in the event of an Egyptian- 
Soudanese war, in addition to raids from Arabs nearer home, the 
Egyptian Government would be faced with the even greater 
menace of organised and concerted attacks by camelry who had 
come up vidé the Gulf of Akaba to the Gulf of Suez and had 
themselves and their camels ferried across the latter piece of 
water. To cross the Suez Canal would not, of course, be open to 
them in the circumstances which I contemplate, because of the 
enclave to which I have already referred. But the international 
zone would not extend south of the town of Suez, and the British 
Navy or Air Force could not intervene in the Red Sea, because 
we should have relinquished our military rights and obligations 
in Egypt and the Soudan. The League of Nations means no more 
to-day to the Wahhabites than it does to the Afghans or the 
inhatitants of Turkestan. I doubt if it ever will. Egypt to them 
represents a land bursting with sin and prosperity, in the looting 
of which you would acquire merit in heaven and riches on earth ; 
because it is inhabited by a people who are almost worse than 
infidels, since, whilst paying lip-service of devotion to Allah and 
and his prophet Mahomet, they have discarded every real tenet 
of the faith. A rigid Wahhabite of the desert looks on an educated 
Egyptian as a pious Puritan backwoodsman in Massachusetts 
looked on a courtier at St. James’s in the reign of Charles IT. 

It may be urged that the possession of aeroplanes and armoured 
cars by Egypt which, assuming her complete dependence upon 
her own defence efforts, she would possess would more than 
compensate her for any superior individual fighting power which 
her enemies possessed. The desert raiders would have neither, 
and the Soudan, in the first decade of her independence, would be 
unlikely to be able to afford many. I am not a military expert, 
and I hesitate to enter a field of discussion which is already the 
battleground of air and ground force enthusiasts, not to mention 
the protagonists of mechanisation versus brave, capable, and 


well-led mobile riflemen. Still, the subject has so big a bear- 
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ing on the whole question that I venture to give a personal 
experience. ; 

I saw a great deal of desert warfare from 1916-1918 with both 
the British and Arab forces. In the latter year I was with a mixed 
force of Arab, Indian, French, and Egyptian troops approximating 
in numbers to a British brigade. This force, commanded by an 
Arab officer of courage and experience with the staff aid of Colonels 
Lawrence and Joyce and a few other British officers, was attacking 
the Hedjaz railway north of Deraa one morning, when two or three 
aeroplanes from that town came out and bombed us. When they 
had dropped their bombs they returned to refill, and altogether, 
in the space of an hour, let go about sixty small bombs. We had 
no aeroplanes, and our only reply, which was wholly ineffective, 
was from four small mountain guns. Our casualties were about 
thirty men hit, of whom, I think, three were killed. During their 
air bombardment our advance was held up and the force scattered 
in irregular groups over a wide area. The camels were barracked 
(#.¢., made to kneel down) and the men sought what shelter they 
could, the colour of the one and clothes of the other merging into 
the brownish yellow ground. At the end of about an hour the 
enemy, who had béen quite unprepared for our attack, evidently 
exhausted their available supply of bombs. The advance then 
continued, and, after a fight with a blockhouse, the line was 
crossed and part of it blown up. The enemy planes appeared 
later to fight a single British machine which was coming to us 
with a message, but did us no harm. By the rules of the game 
as stated by some air experts we ought to have been demoralised 
and dispersed. On the contrary, save for the unfortunate casual- 
ties, the raid did us no harm and gave us a much-needed rest and 
the chance of getting a breakfast (even if a somewhat agitating 
one !) after a hard night trek. In the circumstances I have con- 
templated the Egyptian air force would have to deal with dozens 
of raiding and invading small bodies of camelry over hundreds of 
miles of front. I doubt if they would be more successful than the 
Turks were on the occasion in question. In regard to armoured 
cars, while I admit their immense value in certain circumstances, 
an experience which I had in one in action in the height of summer 
in the desert makes me very chary of saying they are an effective 
bar to Arab raiders. 


I have dealt with the question of the Soudan at such length 
because, so long as all Egyptian Governments maintain the same 
illogical and unalterable standpoint, it is a barrier of steel and 
reinforced concrete against any adjustment. Egypt cannot 
defend herself unaided against a hostile Soudan, with all the other 
embarrassments which would follow. A friendly Soudan postu- 


lates either the continuance of British administration, or a self- 
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ing Soudan restrained by British influence from inter- 
ference with her neighbour. Having regard to the present ten- 
dency of administration in purely Asiatic and African countries 
(I mean where there are few British settlers) for which we are 
responsible, the latter status is likely to follow within a generation. 
How fatal it would be meanwhile, in order to titivate the amour 
propre of Egyptian politicians, to allow them to send Egyptian 
officials and soldiers to a country where they are not wanted, 
which they do not like, and from which assuredly they would be 
turned out when self-government comes! Even if there were not 
grave doubts about Egypt’s judicial claim to participation in 
Soudanese government on the grounds of a share in reconquest, 
the claim is nullified by every aspect of the principle of ‘self- 
determination. 

How far is it true to say with the school of the right that we 
have ‘ surrendered ’ in Egypt in recent years? Strategically our 
position, with more troops than in pre-war days and our hold on 
Palestine, is stronger than ever. In imports of merchandise our 
relative position is weaker than in pre-war days, but such a situa- 
tion, unhappily for us, can be paralleled in most countries of the 
world, and it is doubtful whether it can be attributed in Egypt 
to political events. We still have a big share in Egypt’s banking, 
finance, and carrying trade. We have certainly surrendered to 
a very large degree our influence over the internal administration 
of the country. It is undoubtedly sad to know that a number of 
highly competent and loyal British civil servants have had their 
careers terminated whilst still in their prime, even though they 
have, in most cases, received fair compensation. But since 
Lord Cromer’s time until 1922 the British element in the Egyptian 
services grew more rapidly than some impartial observers believed 
to be desirable. Moreover, in the last twenty years the demand 
for British civil servants and administrators in the colonial Empire 
has more than balanced, I think, the decrease of the British 
element in the Indian and Egyptian Civil Services. Having 
regard to the effect of heavy taxation upon the class in this 
country from which such men are mainly drawn, in causing its 
members to enter commercial life in the hope of more substantial 
rewards than service under the Crown offers it is at least disputable 
if the supply is more than equal to the demand. Thus the argu- 
ment that, in allowing the Egyptian Civil Service to be closed to 
young Englishmen, we have curtailed the public school and 
university boy’s chances of a career is of doubtful economic 
merit, even if it were not deeply resented by Egyptians. 

Unquestionably the administration, especially the irrigation 
service, has deteriorated under purely Egyptian management. 
Some, indeed, say that bribery, corruption and intimidation are 
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as rampant as they were in pre-occupation days. The fellaheen 
are suffering, and will suffer, from the change. But if they 
were as grateful to us as they ought to have been, they should 
have shown it by thwarting the efforts of their politicians to 
drive Englishmen out of the service. They cannot have their 
cake and eat it. Probably they will be governed no better, and 
no worse, by these politicians than the peasant class is governed 
in Turkey or in Persia. The apparent inability, under indigenous 
auspices, to provide clean and pure government is not confined 
to countries bordering the southern and eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

Apparently the same symptoms are visible in Spain and 
Portugal. I have no doubt that, if asked to do so, the British 
Government could for a term of years provide greatly improved 
administration in Spain, but no one in his senses suggests we should 
do so. Instead we hold Gibraltar. There is some parallel in the 
two cases. 

Comparisons, not favourable to us, are sometimes. made 
between the great success of French effort in Algiers and recent 
events in Egypt. There is no real parallel. Algiers, to all intents 
and purposes, is a part of France. For reasons which are familiar 
to all who have studied the racial elements and climatic conditions 
of North-West Africa and the Mediterranean coast of France, 
there is an affinity between France and Algiers which renders 
social intercourse and interchange of population (as witnessed by 
the number of Algerians in and around Marseilles) possible to.a 
degree which is clearly forbidden between a Nordic people like 
ourselves and the Egyptians. 

Lest what I have said in this article may be wounding to any 
Egyptian readers of The Nineteenth Century, I would like to 
make clear that I have throughout been countering, with what 
I believe to be fair weapons, certain contentions which their 
Government has put forward. The nation itself has many good 
qualities. One of them, a most competent and hard-working 


peasant population, we in this country may well envy. Thereis, | 


too, a hospitality and sense of humour among Egyptians which is 
not always conspicuous in lands further east. But these qualities, 
while they should make for understanding and goodwill between 
us, do not justify by themselves the pretensions of Egyptian 


policy. 
WINTERTON, 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


UNDER this same title Mrs. Hamilton contributed to the May 
number of The Nineteenth Century a spirited and engagingly 


written article, which her colleagues would do well to consult 
when they come to write their next election address. There 
they will find a vigorous defence of all that the Labour 
Government have done during their first twelve months of 
administration ; plausible, if specious, excuses for all that they 
have failed to accomplish ; and forcible, if familiar, criticism of 
their Conservative predecessors. But with regard to the outlook 
they will not find a word, save in one vague sentence at the end 
of the article, where it is admitted that the sky is darker than it 
has been since the end of the war, but suggested that it is ‘ shot 
with a hope that is more authentic, more realistic, and more 
intelligent than has crossed it during the intervening years of 
illusion.’ I do not quarrel with Mrs. Hamilton for cautiously 
refraining from prophecy, but I would suggest that she might 
have found another title for her article. 

What strikes Mrs. Hamilton as most remarkable in the 
altered conditions produced by the last election is the increased 
interest taken in politics by men and women in all quarters. 
She was not herself, unfortunately, a member of the last House 
of Commons, and she is a member of the present one, so perhaps 
she will permit one whose position is the reverse of hers to assure 
her that his experience has been different. It is impossible to be 
dogmatic upon such a subject. Personal experience is the only 
guide, and such experience must be affected by chance, by cir- 
cumstances, and by prejudice. It may, however, not unfairly 
be asserted that when we are in the House of Commons we are 
apt to imagine that everybody is very interested in our doings, 
that the Palace of Westminster is the centre of the world, and 
that our friends and acquaintances will be grateful to us for 
recounting to them the latest political gossip ; when, on the other 
hand, we have ceased to belong to it, the proportions of that 
building dwindle in our eyes, the chatter of the lobbies grows 
faint in our ears, and, by some well-appointed law of compensa- 
tion, we learn to hold a lower opinion of what we have lost. 
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But not so low, I must admit, as to prevent us from using every 
endeavour to recover it. 

The reason for the altered attitude of most people towards 
politics, which Mrs. Hamilton has noticed and I have missed, is, 
in her opinion, to be found in the fact that politics are no longer 
dull; dulness in politics, as in life, she asserts, is deadly, and 
she compares the Baldwin régime to the rule of King Log. Here 
we are brought up against a difference of attitude towards 
political questions which is fundamental, and which, I am afraid, 
will divide Mrs. Hamilton and myself as long as we live. She 
holds that dulness in politics is deadly—deadly, I suppose she 
means, to the State. I am convinced that politics ought to be 
dull ; that the nation which has no history is happy ; that the 
quiet, eventless years are those in which a nation gathers strength, 
and prosperity and wisdom ; and that it is excitement in politics, 
not dulness, that leads to death. So far as I remember, in the 
fable to which she has chosen to allude, the frogs, it is true, grew 
tired of the dull reign of King Log, but heartily wished him back 
again during the more exciting administration of King Stork, 
for they found, what many more intelligent electorates have 
discovered since, that even stagnation is better than destruction, 
and that it is pleasanter to be bored than to be eaten alive. 

‘Socialism, as a bogey, is thoroughly out of date,’ writes 
Mrs. Hamilton. The statement would be more true if the words 
in italics were omitted, or if ‘ as a practical policy’ were put in 
their place. That the present Government has realised this fact 
is abundantly plain, for not only have they refrained from intro- 
ducing any frankly socialistic measure, but they have not even 
come forward with a proposal to which the epithet ‘socialistic’ 
could be applied with as much justification as it could to the 
Electricity Bill that was introduced by the Conservative Party. 

Whether Socialism is out of date as a bogey is another 
question. I suppose that the word ‘ bogey’ means something 
which is unreal, but of which people are afraid. I myself have 
always been inclined to regard Socialism as something of a 
bogey, or rather as a bad dream, which, in this country, could 
never come true. It seemed to me that there were three very 
adequate lines of defence: the first was the good judgment of 
the leaders of the Labour Party ; the second was the power of 
delay still exercised by the House of Lords; the third was the 
commonsense of the people. So far the first line has proved 
sufficient ; and it is likely to remain so. There have been many 
Socialist Governments in many countries, but nowhere, save in 
Russia, has a sincere attempt been made to transform a Capitalist 
into a Socialist State. 

As this fact comes to be realised, as the electorate learns that 
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our Labour leaders are not remorseless Bolsheviks, but rather 
woolly-headed, weak-minded, well-meaning Radicals of the old 
school, the bogey of Socialism certainly will forfeit its power of 
frightening, but the ideal of Socialism will also lose its power to 
attract. The effect upon English politics of the simultaneous 
destruction of what has been for some a nightmare of terror, but 
for others a beacon of hope, is a question that really does provoke 
speculation and profoundly affects the political outlook. 

The first effect that might be expected would be a genuine 
movement from the Liberal Party towards, not coalition, but 
assimilation with Labour. Evidence that nobody, except a few 
of the noisier members of the I.L.P. who are Communists in all 
but name, really believes in Socialism in our time should incline 
hesitating Liberals, who had been terrified by tales from Russia, 
to throw in their lot whole-heartedly with one of the only two 
parties that are ever likely to hold office, and thus escape their 
present thraldom to a leader whom they all distrust. The defec- 
tion of the present Attorney-General so soon after the last election 
was open to criticism upon the ground of precipitation, but it 
was, in fact, the logical and not disloyal action of a sincere 
Radical who was prepared to fight for the Liberal Party so long 
as there was a Liberal Party worth fighting for. Treachery is 
largely a matter of timing. The first to leave a sinking ship are 
notoriously the rats, although their action is believed to be due 
to better information, superior acumen, and clearer foresight 
than are possessed by human mariners. When in course of time 
it becomes evident, even to the latter, that the vessel is doomed, 
nobody blames the passengers, nor finally the crew and captain, 
for taking to the boats. 

At the last election Mr. Lloyd George hurled into the fray, 
with his accustomed prodigality, the whole of his inspiring energy, 
which is his form of genius, and, it is said, the greater part of his 
collected money bags, which are his form of political munitions. 
A Liberal, wavering towards the left, had good excuse for 
believing that the chance which had come for the revival of his 
party might be the last one, but it was certainly a chance. But 
on the morrow of the election he could realise that the last die 
had been thrown, and had been thrown in vain. Liberals who 
then decided, like Sir William Jowitt, to join the real party of 
the left, but, unlike him, postponed taking any action in the 
matter, will not incur the same opprobrium when in due course 
they follow his example. And it is surprising that more have 
not followed it already. One of the main reasons for the com- 
paratively meagre dribble of Liberals into Labour during the 
last twelve months lies in the fact that there is small inducement, 
save office, for a Liberal member to change his party between 
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elections. A Liberal member is in some ways the envy of his 
fellows. If he wants to speak, he usually can do so, because 
some attempt is made to hear a spokesman from each party in 
turn, and, as the Liberals are less than a quarter as numerous ag 
either of the other parties, each Liberal gets more than four times 
as’ good a chance of being heard. Not only, however, can the 
Liberal speak when he likes, but he can say what he pleases, 
With a smug assumption of benign impartiality he can damn the 
Socialists one day and the Conservatives the next, and on each 
occasion be sure of enthusiastic support from one side or the 
other, who will hail him as a broadminded Daniel come to justice, 
Finally, he may choose his own lobby and flaunt his own Whips, 
a privilege which the voting records of the present Parliament 
prove that he has abundantly exercised. So the Liberal member 
is a very happy if rather contemptible creature, who will not 
willingly barter his’ freedom for the bonds and gags of real 
Government supporters or the heavy burden of real opposition. 
It was from the unsuccessful rather than from the successful 
Liberal candidates that the Labour Party had to expect the 
larger number of recruits, and many rumours have been current 
as to mass movements’ of this nature that were likely to take 
place. But rumours they remain. Nor is it impossible to 
suggest reasons why Liberal candidates hesitate to transfer their 
allegiance. In the first place, without the slightest desire to 
suggest discreditable motives, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that the majority of such candidates are not very rich men. 
At the last election they were presented with a blank cheque 
upon the bank of Ali Baba, and could well afford to take a 
month’s holiday at somebody else’s expense, during which they 
could give free vent to their rhetorical impulses and support 
causes in which they sincerely believed. Nor had they to fear— 
those of them who were professional men or engaged in commerce 
—that their former clients or customers would in future look 
elsewhere for advice or for supplies rather than employ the 
advocates of revolution, the enemies of hearth and home, 
Liberalism, if discredited, was still respectable. It had an air of 
decayed gentility about it, of which the most timorous could 
not be afraid. But, as they are well aware, there awaits them in 
the Labour Party no such substantial financial backing, and no 
such venerable guarantee of constitutional reliability. Many of 
those who stood light-heartedly as Liberals at the last election 
would be taking their lives, or at least their livelihoods, in their 
hands if they stood as Socialists at the next. Labour Party 
finances seem to be controlled with admirable economy, and the 
tried veterans and the working-class candidates will obviously 


have first claim upon them, The feeling, although it is dying, 
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still persists that the Socialist is an enemy of society, and those 
who rely upon the support of society to make their livings must 
think twice before they brand themselves with what is still a 
stigma. 

There is another reason why Liberals are not throwing them- 
selves into the arms of the Labour Party. They find, to their 
astonishment, that those arms are not so widely open as they 
had anticipated, When it was a question of capturing the best 
brain at the Bar for the only party that has ever suffered from a 
lack of lawyers, the arms not unnaturally flew open to their 
widest possible extent. But when they are faced by a melancholy 
procession of high-browed gentlemen in black, whose only 
recommendation is that they have lost an election, and whose 
only qualification is acquaintance with the economics of John 
Stuart Mill, the arms are apt to remember that they should be 
in shirtsleeves and to. fold themselves rigidly upon a bosom 
wherein still beats a proletarian heart, Having accounted for 
the delay that has taken place in the transference of Liberal 
loyalty, I would not be taken to infer that that transference 
need be further or unduly prolonged, I have tried only to show 
that it has not been, and will not be, so simple a matter as it 
might at first sight appear. The majority of those who call 
themselves Liberals to-day are Liberals for the reason which in 
the eyes of Conservatives is the most respectable—they are 
Liberals because they always have been, or because their fathers 
were before them. No true Tory can fail to reverence such 
desperate loyalty to a lost cause. But there comes a time when 
the best. of causes is no longer tenable, and when continued 
devotion to it becomes nothing but sentimental absurdity. We 
can all admire the Jacobite who fought for the Old or for the 
Young Pretender, but we can only despise or pity the members 
of the White Rose League who continue to do homage to some 
minor German royalty as the rightful heir of the Stuarts. 

So far as the political outlook is concerned, the most important 
event that has taken place this year is the secret agreement 
concluded between Mr. Lloyd George and the Government. The 
terms of it we do not know, for both Mr: Lloyd George and 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald are experts in secret diplomacy, but the 
existence of it is a patent fact to the simplest tyro in politics. 
There were whispers of intrigues, there were rumours of agreement, 
there was a little luncheon party, and then Mr. Lloyd George, 
who had pulled every string that he commanded to defeat the 
Government upon the Coal Bill before Christmas, informed the 
House of Commons that the Coal Bill must go through at all 
costs, lest its failure should endanger the success of the Naval 

‘Conference. When so astute a parliamentarian is content to 
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make himself a figure of fun, we may be sure he is not doing it 
for nothing. Further evidence of the hidden deal was revealed 
at the by-election in West Fulham. First the Liberals withdrew 
their candidate in order to improve the prospects of the Socialist, 
But this was not enough. Certain independent Liberals having 
dared to suggest that votes should be given for Capitalism rather 
than Socialism, no less eminent a Liberal than Professor Ramsay 
Muir was compelled to mount a platform paid for by Socialists 
in the hope—as it proved, a vain one—of persuading the electors 
to vote for the new allies of his new master. 

What are the Liberal Party going to get out of the deal in 
which their leader has involved them? If they imagine that 
the present Parliament is going to pass a new electoral measure, 
I venture to prophesy—a very dangerous thing to do in politics— 
that they will find themselves deceived. Such a Bill would 
consume months of: parliamentary time which a Government 
that is already being badgered by the trade unionists upon the 
one side and the educationalists upon the other could not hope to 
find during the next eighteen months. And what would their 
own supporters, not one of whom cares a rap about proportional 
representation or the- alternative vote, think of a Government 
that wasted its time upon doctrinaire details while the figures 
of unemployment were soaring up? To a Bill for the redistribu- 
tion of seats for the benefit of the Liberal and Labour Parties 
the same objection would apply, besides the unpopularity that 
would attach to such a palpable job. For what other prospec- 
tive blessings have the Liberals bartered their independence? A 
few months more of parliamentary life for their three score 
members? Many of them certainly know that they are under 
sentence of death, but I should have thought that every one of 
them would have preferred to have marched to the stake as a 
Protestant martyr rather than be led to the slaughter-house as a 
patient ox. 

There remains one possible explanation of the mystery. The 
next election may result in a tie. The steady trend of the 
Conservative Party towards a reformed fiscal system has destroyed 
the last hope cherished by Liberal leaders of creeping back into 
office under the wing of a Conservative coalition. It may be, 
therefore, that in the not impossible event of the Labour-Liberal 
majority being considerably diminished, but not wiped out, as 
the result of the next election, Mr. Lloyd George has his claim 
already pegged out, his seat upon the Treasury Bench assured. 
In that case it remains only to be seen whether he can fulfil his 
part of the bargain, whether the Liberals in the country will 
continue as docile as they have proved hitherto, and whether, 
having so complacently submitted to being bought by their 
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leader, they will as‘meekly allow themselves to be sold. Such a 
coalition Government, if it ever became a fact, would prove of 
short duration. Astonishing as are the tergiversations of politics, 
I cannot believe that Mr. David Kirkwood would ever sit a silent 
supporter of a Government that included Mr. Lloyd George. 
If he did, then Mr. Maxton would really have something to cry 
about. The left wing, who are already restive, would certainly 
rebel, and the country, having to choose between a Ramsay 
MacDonald-Lloyd George coalition supported by an independent 
Communist Party on the one hand and a united Conservative 
Party on the other, would undoubtedly prefer the latter. 

But, it may be fairly questioned, would the Conservative 
Party be then united, and are they united to-day? Upon all 
major issues of politics, save one, there is no doubt that agreement 
exists among the leaders and throughout the ranks of the party. 
The incident of the United Empire Party is closed, and its leader, 
while perhaps too eager to dictate policy and to expel heretics, 
bids fair, if he can keep those tendencies under control, to become 
the dynamic force within a party that has too often lacked, and 
is too easily suspicious of any manifestation of, dynamic energy. 
It may now fairly be stated that the whole Conservative Party 
are of the same trend of economic thought. In that house 
there are many mansions, but the apartment of the complete 
Cobdenite has been converted into a padded cell. Rational pro- 
tection for our industries and closer communion with our Empire 
are principles which must be held by every member of the present 
Conservative Party. Which industries most need safeguarding, 
the amount of the duty to be applied, the exact steps that should 
be taken before an Imperial Conference, the exact steps that 
should follow it, and the amount of time that will be required, 
these, surely, are matters where individual opinions may be 
allowed to differ, if they agree upon the end in view. 

The outlook, therefore, is more favourable for the Conservative 
Party than for either of the others. The Government, as the 
by-elections show, is losing credit every day, and losing it far 
more rapidly than was to be expected, yet they have still to 
approach all the most difficult parts of their programme and still 
to deal with the most critical of Imperial problems, the question 
of India. They cannot much longer postpone the introduction 
of a Trade Disputes Bill, which, if they are as good as their word, 
will have as its object to legalise the general strike and to rearrange 
the collection of the political levy in such a way as to enable the 
trade union bosses to squeeze, worry, bully, or intimidate Con- 
servative and Liberal members of their unions into subscribing 
from their wages towards paying the expenses of Labour members 
of Parliament. Such a measure must be produced within the 
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next twelve months. If the Liberal Party vote for it, the last 
rags of decency will have been stripped from them, and they will 
never be able to hold up their heads again. If they vote against 
it, the Government will have been defeated on a vital issue anda 
General Election must take place. 

There is a school of thought—and many who belong to it 
must command our respect—which holds that it is better that the 
Labour or the Liberal Party should have to settle so grave a 
problem as that of the future of India, because so long as the 
Conservative Party is out of office the Government of the day 
can rely upon a loyal Opposition. Either this is a fallacious 
argument, or if it be true, then it must follow that the safest plan 
would be for the Conservatives to remain in opposition for ever, 
as we can never tell when questions of Imperial or foreign 
affairs may not arise in which the assistance of a loyal Opposition 
would be desirable. ‘It were surely as sensible to argue that if 
there were one man in a platoon suspected of treachery or 
cowardice it would be a good plan to put him in command, in 
order that his more reliable comrades might support him if he 
behaved properly, and in order to render it impossible for him to 
shoot his officer in the back. 

I do not share. this opinion, nor do I believe it to be a blessing 
that grave issues upon which much may depend should be settled 
by a weak Government with no majority and Ministers who 


lack experience. The Conservative Party need not be afraid of 
the next election, whether it come soon or late, nor should they 


seek to bolster up a tottering Ministry in order to lay upon it a 
weight of responsibility that it is ill fitted to bear. A loyal 
Opposition is a useful asset, but far better is a competent and 


courageous Government with an independent majority. 


DuFF CoopPER. 





THREE IMPERIAL PRESS CONFERENCES 


It was in the summer of 1909 that the idea came to fruition of 
bringing together the representative newspaper men of the Empire 
to confer in London. There is really not very much that 
newspaper men throughout the Empire have in common as 
newspaper men. The distribution of news by cablegram and 
wireless is certainly of universal concern to them, also the 
question of paper supply, but it is surprising how comparatively 
few subjects there are to be discussed affecting newspapers of 
the Empire generally when Empire newspaper men get together. 
Still, from other points of view, the first Imperial Press Conference 
was a wonderful success, as were also the second Conference 
held in Ottawa in 1920 and the third in Melbourne in 1926. 
They were Empire gatherings of considerable Imperial significance. 
They were representative of the people who do much to create 
public opinion in every part of the Empire. In these democratic 
days Governments and Parliaments are but the creatures of 
public opinion, and those who form and guide public opinion 
are doing work of the greatest importance. The forming and 
guiding of public opinion is certainly not less important than the 
work of Governments that merely give effect to that opinion. 
The gatherings undoubtedly helped to a better understanding 
of Imperial problems by those who controlled the Press of the 
Empire. In other words, the Conferences helped mutually to 
educate the educators of Empire public opinion. 

At the first Conference there were fifty-six overseas delegates 
in all, including men from Canada, India, the West Indies, 
Straits Settlements, Burma, Ceylon, South Africa, New Zealand, 
and Australia. Most Pressmen avoid public notoriety. They 
are of retiring disposition, and the overseas delegates were 
overwhelmed with the attentions they received and the public 
and private hospitality extended to them. The late King 
Edward was specially gracious. At their first meeting at the 
Waldorf Hotel, which was their headquarters, the first duty 
was to draft a telegram to His Majesty expressing fervent loyalty 
and good wishes towards himself and his family. Promptly, in 
reply, came a telegram of thanks from the King hoping that the 
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delegates would enjoy their stay in England. Subsequently, at 
a garden party given to them at Marlborough House by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, King Edward and the Queen 
asked to meet the delegates personally, all of whom, with their 
wives, were then individually presented. Later, the delegates 
were the guests of King Edward and the Queen at Windsor 
Castle. 


The overseas delegates were shown all phases of English 
life. The Government gave them a banquet ; the Lord Mayor 
entertained them at luncheon at the Mansion House ; a luncheon 
at the Houses of Parliament with the Speaker in the chair was 
given them by literary and journalistic members of both Houses, 
The Labour members of the Commons were their hosts, at 
afternoon tea on the terrace. They were invited to a military 
review at Aldershot and a naval review at Spithead. They were 
taken for a motoring tour, with visits to Coventry, Warwick, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Manchester, the Ship Canal, and Sheffield, 
A short stay in Scotland comprised visits to Glasgow, the 
Trossachs, and Edinburgh. A day was spent at Oxford Univer- 
sity, where they had luncheon with the Chancellor, Lord Curzon. 
The originator and_ organiser of the Conference, Mr. Harry 
Brittain (now Sir Harry Brittain), made certain that the dele- 
gates saw English life as it was in King Edward’s time. Social 
gatherings, politics, industries, and commerce were all included. 

Perhaps the most impressive sight that the delegates witnessed 
was the naval review at Portsmouth. They were the guests of 
the Admiralty and were entertained on board the Dreadnought. 
There were eighteen miles of battleships, cruisers, destroyers, 
scouts, and submarines. The fleet was in charge of Admiral 


Sir John Fisher, then the First Sea Lord. Nelson’s old flagship, 


the Victory, was gaily beflagged and recalled memories of long 
ago. When the special train that took the delegates from 
London reached Portsmouth, the steamship Volcano was waiting 
to take them along the lines of the fleet. A few bluejackets 
attended to them. No one met them officially. A quietly, 
almost shabbily, dressed elderly gentleman in civilian clothes, 
unnoticed by any of the delegates, unostentatiously boarded the 
steamer. As the Volcano went along the lines the delegates 
consulted copies of a plan that had been supplied to them showing 
the position of each vessel of the fleet and giving particulars of 
the names, tonnage, guns, etc. A member of the overseas party, 
the youthful daughter of one of the delegates, was reading aloud 
and, for the benefit of those near, giving particulars of the ships 
she pointed out. 

‘Excuse me,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ you are reading the 
plan wrongly.’ 
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| He then gave the names of the ships passed, mentioned many 
details about them, referred to the careers of some of the vessels, 
and answered various questions about them. 

' ‘You seem to know a lot about the ships,’ remarked the 
young lady. 

‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘ not so very much.’ 

‘Indeed you do,’ was the response. 

* Well,’ he answered with a strange smile, ‘I don’t know as 
much about them as I’d like to, but I’m always trying to learn 
more.’ 

_ The young lady, who seemed to think she had discovered 
some Portsmouth journalistic authority, insistently went on : 
‘And what have you to do with the ships ?’ 

‘Well,’ he remarked, ‘I happen to have charge of them. 
My name is Fisher.’ 

Opportunities were provided the delegates for meeting at 
private houses the leading statesmen and most of the notable 
people of England. Mr. Lloyd George was then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and parties of three or four delegates were 
invited to breakfast each morning with him and his wife and 
family at his official residence in Downing Street opposite the 
Foreign Office, where the Conference was held. 

Most of the great political leaders addressed the Conference, 
which lasted some days. The one thing that struck us was that 
the Conservatives especially were impressed with the danger of a 
great European war caused by Germany’s scheme for aggrandise- 
ment. Though not in so many words, yet the message that the 
homeland gave to us to take back was, ‘ Keep your eye on 
Germany.’ 

At the banquet given by the British Press to the overseas 
delegates at White City a feature of the evening was Lord 
Rosebery’s great ‘ Welcome Home’ speech that has now become 
an English classic. It was perhaps his best effort as an orator. 
A strange story went the rounds of London regarding the speech. 
It was said that the promoters of the Conference specially desired 
to get the finest orator of the Empire to deliver a welcome 
address to the delegates. He complied, but later, as he thought 
over what he should say, he changed his mind and told them 
that on reconsideration he would: rather not do it. They 
endeavoured to get him again to change his mind, but without 
avail. Finally, the late Lord Burnham approached King 
Edward, and His Majesty was sufficiently interested to speak to 
Lord Rosebery on the matter. Lord Rosebery, feeling that it 
was a royal command, tried to excel all his previous efforts. And 
he did. None who heard him can forget the attractive diction, 
the touches of humour, the charm and foresight of his utterances. 
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Lord Rosebery put the ominous international position as it 
then existed in the plainest language. ‘There is a hush in 
Europe, a hush in which one might almost hear a leaf fall to the 
ground, and yet,’ he added, ‘there never was in the history of 
the world so threatening and overpowering a preparation for 
war.’ He went on to issue this significant: warning : 


Take back to your young Dominions across the seas this 
and this impression—that some personal duty and responsibility for 
national defence rests on every man and every citizen of this Empire, 
Yes, gentlemen, take that message back with you. Tell your people— 
if they can believe it—the deplorable way into which Europe is relapsing 
into militarism and the pressure that is put upon this little England to 
defend itself, its liberties and yours. 


Lord Roberts, then seventy-seven years old, was even more 
prophetic when addressing the Conference. I can see now the 
old warrior—short in stature, but an erect, soldierly, well- 
proportioned and commanding figure. With his face keen and 
his eyes sharp and alert, he was the embodiment of mental and 
physical energy, despite his wrinkled face and grey hairs. He 
stood up to address us, looking as if he had something definite 
and highly important to tell. And he had. ‘A shot fired in 
the Balkan Peninsula,’ said he, ‘might produce an explosion 
which would change the fortunes of every remotest corner of the 
Empire.’ These words were uttered five years before ‘a shot 
fired in the Balkan Peninsula,’ at Sarajevo, precipitated a warin 
which ‘every remotest corner of the Empire’ was engaged for 
four anxious years in a life or death struggle to maintain their 
freedom. 

Next to the speech of Lord Roberts the most notable utterance 
made at the Conference was that of Mr. Amery, then one of the 
British delegates. The discussion was on the question of Empire 
defence. Mr. W. T. Stead and others had ably put forward the 
case for those who were inclined to oppose heavy expenditure 
on defence on the ground that it tended to provoke war. Mr. 
Amery, in a short speech of wonderful power, rebutted these 
arguments. There was no one who seemed to have a better 
conception of Germany’s designs and Germany’s strength. 

Sir Edward Grey, then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and now Lord Grey of Fallodon, was also remarkably prophetic. 
It was at a House of Commons luncheon to the delegates. No 
seats were allotted. Ministers and private members, notables 
and ‘ nobodies ’ were mixed up higgledy-piggledy. An Australian 
delegate found himself sitting beside Sir Edward Grey, who 
asked many questions about Australia. He wanted to know 
“what would Australia do if Britain were in death grips with a 
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foreign Power or a combination of foreign Powers?’ He was 
told that she would do what she did during the Boer War, and 
that in proportion to population there were fewer pro-Boers in 
Australia than in Great Britain. Then the Australian said that 
the average man in Australia who watched the warship building 
competition going on between Britain and Germany thought 
Britain should not, allow it to continue. The action of Britain 
was as provocative as would be the massing of troops on a 
frontier in order to menace an adjacent country. Britain could 
smash Germany’s fleet, whilst Germany’s army would be helpless 
against England. Why not say to Germany, ‘If you go on 
warship building, and thus menace England, we will regard it as 
a hostile act and take extreme measures,’ It seemed but right, 

Sir Edward listened patiently. He went to a lot of pains to 
reply fully. He said that that aspect was not overlooked, and 
he had strongly opposed the view expressed, and the Cabinet 
had upheld him. Nothing should be done in the way indicated 
to force Germany to limit her shipbuilding programme. 


Germany has as much right as we have to build a fleet, and when 
war does come, if it comes, then we must be certain that Britain is in the 
right. Britain would not be right in saying that no other country ought 
to build a fleet as strong as her own. The next war will be decided by 
public opinion and many nations will be drawn into it, and we do not 


want to antagonise the rest of the world. It is true that Germany’s 
army would be helpless against Britain whilst Britain held command of 
the seas, but she would probably invade France, and a European con- 
flagration would ensue for which Britain would be blamed. When war 
comes it will probably be world-wide, and unless we be in the right we 
cannot have the world on our side. 


How wise and statesmanlike these words were subsequent events 


proved. 
Some of the English Pressmen did not love each other in 


1909. One delegate found himself at a large public banquet 
sitting between two distinguished journalists, both now dead. 
The neighbour on his left whispered, ‘It is most unfortunate 
that you should have to sit beside that terrible bounder on your 
right. He is an appallingly conceited individual who never lets 
anyone talk but himself. I haven’t spoken to him for years.’ 
Later, his right-hand neighbour, who was a knight, remarked in 
a low voice, ‘What a shame to put you beside such an awful 
old bore as that fellow on your left. Thank Heaven, we don’t 
speak!’ Both were extremely talkative, so much so that the 
reason of their animosity was that neither, evidently, was 
prepared to hear the other talk. They each wanted to do all the 
talking ! 

The second Imperial Press Conference was delayed by the 
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Great War. The designs of Germany were revealed, and what 
we were warned of by Lord Roberts, Mr. Amery, and others had 
actually happened. The Empire and the world were deluged in 
blood. The second Conference was not held until eleven years 
after the first. At a meeting of the Australian section of the 
Empire Press Union held in Sydney I was appointed one of 
the Australian delegates to represent the Commonwealth. The 
number of delegates from Australia to each Conference was 
fourteen. 

When in London on their way to Canada many delegates 
again met Lord Northcliffe. I was one of two delegates appointed 
at the first Conference by the Australian delegates to represent 
them on a sub-committee to frame the constitution and rules 
of the Empire Press Union, an organisation which the first 
Conference decided to establish. The more we saw of him at 
that time, the more we were charmed. Somewhat careless in 
his dress, at times almost shabby, but boyish in appearance 
and handsome, he talked little and was a good listener, always 
anxious to hear the views of others. With his firmly closed lips 
and Napoleonic face, he gave the impression that he possessed 
an immense store of feserve power. The sub-committee, which 
numbered about fourteen or fifteen members, had several meet- 
ings in the Savoy Hotel. Lord Northcliffe was a most regular 
attendant. Though an extremely busy man, he never missed a 
meeting, and he always arrived punctually. Controlling as he 
did so many newspapers, he should be more concerned in the 
new organisation than anyone present, but he had the least to 
say of those present. In fact, he only spoke once. It was when 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Arthur Pearson attended and took the chair 
as chairman of the executive committee. Mr. Pearson and Lord 
Northcliffe were old newspaper rivals, but Mr. Pearson had been 
very ill—looked it—and was getting blind. Immediately the 
proceedings began Lord Northcliffe rose, and in a delightfully 
happy speech expressed his pleasure at seeing Mr. Pearson well 
enough to attend. The genuine warmth and friendly feeling that 
was displayed by the two towards each other caused surprise 
amongst some of the journalists, who only knew them as keen 
antagonists. 

The Northcliffe of 1909 was quiet and seemingly shy and 
retiring, but the Northcliffe of 1920 appeared to us to be a different 
man altogether. He invited some of the overseas journalists 
who were on their way to Canada to visit The Times Office, where 
they were shown round the literary, mechanical, and other depart- 
ments. In appearance he had grown coarse and bulky, whilst in 
manner he was talkative, self-assertive, impatient, and almost 
aggressive. He did not want to listen to others, but to talk himself. 
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Most of the British delegates to the Imperial Press Conference, 
as well as many of the overseas delegates, voyaged together 
on the C.P.C.S. Victorian from Liverpool across the Atlantic. 
There were a number of notable newspaper people on board, 
and they got to know each other intimately. There were several 
of the veterans of the first Conference, including the genial Sir 
Harry Brittain, as energetic and bright as ever, and Sir Gilbert 
Parker—novelist, journalist, traveller, and parliamentarian. 


- A Canadian by birth, Sir Gilbert produced his first play in 


Australia. The Times was represented by another Canadian, 
Sir Campbell Stuart. Sir Roderick Jones, of Reuter’s, and his 
newly married wife were also of the party. A most attractive 
delegate was Colonel Sir Arthur Holbrook, M.P. Though seventy 
years of age, in his ways he was the youngest of the travellers. 
He was the instigator of all the dances amongst the delegates, 
and he danced every dance. No matter how late the hour, he 
always wanted the dancing to be continued. The family record 
was remarkable. He had six sons on active service. One of 
them got the Victoria Cross and others got various decorations, 
but all of them came back unscathed. 

Lord Athelstan was the principal Canadian host. He was 
at the first Conference as Sir Hugh Graham. He then struck 
everyone as remarkably retiring and unassuming. When the 
Glasgow University included him amongst the delegates on whom 
the honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred he had doubts about 
accepting it, as he thought his educational attainments did not 
justify his carrying the designation of ‘ Doctor.’ He feared he 
would feel that he was sailing under false colours. However, 
he was persuaded by his friends to take it. At fifteen years.of 
age he was an office boy in the office of a newspaper of which 
two years later he was manager. He was half owner of the 
Montreal Star when he was nineteen years old and full owner 
at twenty-one. He was chairman of the Canadian Press Com- 
mittee. He entertained the delegates at a brilliant banquet at 
Montreal. All the Canadian notabilities were there. Professor 
Leacock made a characteristically humorous speech ; he told the 
visitors what was before them. 


You are to be given dinners and luncheons all the way from here to 
Vancouver, to be shown waterfalls, factories and works of all kinds, and 
in the spirit of true British brotherhood you are going to stand for it. 
I form something of a mental picture of your delegate when he gets to a 
town at the end of the trip and they say, ‘ This is the principal factory 
of our town ; we want you to see it.’ Some men break down in hysteria 
and say in a quavering voice, ‘Is that, your principal factory, really ?’ 
Others go off in a flying rage and say, ‘ By Heaven, don’t show me that.’ 
But you are come to eat these luncheons and look at these factories, 
because that is the way we bind our British Empire together. 

Vor. CVII—No. 640 3 F 
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The visitors certainly had hospitality showered on them 
during their stay of more than six weeks in Canada. Their 
headquarters were two luxurious trains, in which they travelled 
from place to place. Their thoughtful hosts arranged that the 
monotony of the journey was broken by numerous motor trips 
and days and nights spent in the wonderful hotels of the 
Dominion. They saw Canada from east to west, travelling back 
by a different route from the one they went. 

On arrival in Canada, when contemplating the lengthy 
programme of hospitality and travelling, one of the delegates, 
with a sardonic sense of humour, remarked, ‘I wonder who 
amongst us will die in Canada from all the travelling and feasting 
prepared for us?’ The reply promptly came in a shocked 
voice, ‘No one.’ He quietly answered, ‘ Surely it is contrary to 
the law of average, especially when so many of the delegates 
are old and some of them sickly, that they should all survive 
such lavish hospitality.’ The delegate who made the gloomy 
prediction was much surprised when the tour ended and no 
one died. When asked to account for it, he replied that that 
was ‘the most phenomenal thing about a trip crowded with 
phenomena.’ 

When the Blackfoot Indians were visited at their reservation 
near Gleichon, the head of the party, Lord Burnham, was 
invested with the honour of chieftainship and received the name 
of ‘Old Sun.’ He was solemnly garbed in Indian fashion, 
squaws danced, and there was an Indian and cowboy exhibition 
in which wild cattle were lassoed, infuriated steers ridden, and 
bucking horses mounted. The Indians made a splendid showing 
—mounted, painted, and in full war costume—as they swept 
across the prairie. 

The Duke of Devonshire was Governor-General of Canada. 
The delegates to the first Conference had been his guests at 
luncheon at Chatsworth and the members of the Canadian 
Conference were his guests at Rideau Hall. 

It was in September and October 1925 that the third Imperial 
Press Conference was held, and the venue was Melbourne. There 
were six of the delegates who had attended all three Conferences 
—namely, Lord Burnham, Sir Harry Brittain, and Sir Emsley 
Carr from England, Mr. J. W. Dafoe from Canada, and Mr. 
Theodore Fink and myself from Australia. Quite a number of 
the delegates had attended two of the Conferences. Lord 
Burnham, then Mr. Lawson, was an active participant in the 
first Conference. His father, the first Lord Burnham, was 
president of the committee that made the arrangements for the 
initial Conference, and on his death his son succeeded him in the 
presidency of the Empire Press Union. The second Lord 
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Burnham was the leader of the delegates who visited Canada, 
as he was also among the delegates who visited Australia, and in 
that capacity he was ideal, ever ready to say the right thing, 
and to the delegates courteous, considerate, and affable. 

Amongst other delegates whose acquaintance it was a pleasure 
to renew were Sir Frank Newnes, son of the founder of Tit-Bits ; 
Messrs. J. W. Dafoe, of Winnipeg, C. F. Crandall, of Montreal, 
and J. H. Woods of Calgary ; and Professor Bartolo, of Malta, 

The experience of the delegates to the third Conference in 
Australia was similar to that of the delegates to the second 
Conference in Canada. A couple of months were spent travelling 
from north to south of the continent and from the far-famed 
Sydney Harbour in the east to the picturesque blue reaches of 
the Swan River in Western Australia. They were brought 
through the pastoral areas to view the extent of the wool and 
stock-raising industries; to the agricultural districts to learn 
about wheat production; to see silver mining at Broken Hill, 
coal mining at Newcastle, and gold production at Kalgoorlie ; 
to inspect dairy farms and apple orchards, vineyards, and vast 
city factories. They could not fail to be impressed by the 
wonderful resources of the continent and its immense empty 
spaces crying aloud for population. But what was even more 
useful from the Empire point of view was the close contact of the 
delegates with each other and the mutual exchange of knowledge 
and ideas of the Empire, with its multifarious problems. The 
fourth Conference will be held in London this month. It will be 
the twenty-first anniversary of the first Conference—the coming- 
of-age of the Empire Press Union. A new generation has grown 
up since then; the war has been fought and the menace of 
Germany no longer exists ; most of the men then at the head of 
affairs have passed away and their places have been taken by 
new leaders. But the fresh problems that have arisen are 
scarcely less easy of solution than those of 1909. 


jJoun W. Kirwan. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES IN JAPAN 


By the recent general election the Japanese people has given toa 
single political party an absolute majority of seats in the national 
Diet, and Japan is thus at present one of the few countries in 
the world which is governed neither by a dictatorship nor by a 
coalition of distinct parties nor by a parliamentary minority. 
And as the elections which have so vindicated the Hamaguchi 
Ministry mark the fortieth year from the first convocation of the 
Japanese Diet, they would seem to provide an occasion for taking 
stock of parliamentary practice as it has so far developed in Japan. 

The statesmen who framed the Japanese Constitution in the 
*eighties were concerned above all things to maintain strong and 
stable government, and they considered that they had need of 
almost dictatorial powers to enable them to carry through the 
reforms which were to make their country one of the great states 
of the world. They were strongly influenced by the example of 
Bismarckian Germany, for Germany, like Japan, had been a late 
atrival among the major states and had been confronted by very 
similar dangers and problems. So the Constitution devised was 
in the nature of a compromise between parliamentarism and 
autocracy. The Diet was granted full legislative authority, but 
the Ministers of State remained responsible directly and severally 
tothe Emperor. They continued to be men of no party affiliation, 
appointed from the ranks of the bureaucracy on the recommenda- 
tion of veterans of office known as genrd, or ‘ elder statesmen.’ 

In such circumstances it is clear that the power of the Diet 
depended on the use it made of its legislative competence. With 
a united party holding a majority of seats and pursuing a definite 
and consistent policy the Diet could establish control over the 
Government, but not otherwise. Since the beginnings of repre- 
sentation, therefore, the actual development of the party system 
has been the measure of the importance of the Diet in the domestic 
politics of Japan. 

The Constitution was originally promulgated in response to an 
agitation carried on by two separate political associations, the 
Jiyaté (Liberals) and the Shimpoté (Progressives). These two 
groups formed the first two definite parties in the new Diet, but 
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neither could command a majority, and so hostile were they 
towards each other that for eight years they were unable to make 
headway against the bureaucratic super-party administration 
which dominated the Diet with a following of ‘ independents’ 
and splinter groups. Then in 1898 Liberals and Progressives 
united to form the Kenseité (Constitutionalist Party), which was 
supported by a majority in the Lower House and was called on to 
take office. A brief and disastrous tenure of power was sufficient 
to resolve the Kenseité once more into its constituent elements ; 
the former Progressives continued to bear the new name, but the 
Liberals were absorbed into a new party formed in 1900 by an 
experienced statesman and practical exponent of super-party 
methods, the Marquis Ito. This was the Seiyukai, now one of the 
two major political parties. From the beginning it had the form 
and organisation of a regular party, but it accepted the principle 
of ministerial irresponsibility to the Diet, and was designed to be 
not so much a party in power as an instrument of government. 
For a while it was extremely successful in this part ; during many 
years it had no one considerable rival. In the elections of 1908 
the Seiyukai won 195 seats as against 184 for four opposition 
ies. 
— challenge to the Seiyukai came from a new party, the 
Doshikai, formed in 1912 by Prince Katsura from two small 
groups; in 1916—after the death of Katsura—this further 
amalgamated with two other groups and took the name of 
Kenseikai ; by still another change of name this party became 
the Minseito, the party of the present Government. The Ken- 
seikai adopted a platform of increased parliamentary control. 
On its formation it commanded a majority in the Diet and 
attacked the super-party Terauchi Ministry then in office; the 
result was a dissolution of the Diet and a general election in which 
the Kenseikai lost its majority, obtaining only 117 seats as against 


157 for the Seiyukai. 
But the advent of the new party had entirely transformed the 


political situation. With a really effective opposition in the Diet 
it was no longer possible for any party merely to play the part of 
the ‘ King’s Friends.’ The Seiyukai was driven to steal its 
opponents’ thunder, the more so because a new unrest was 
manifesting itself in the electorate in the year 1917. Since the 
beginning of the century the bureaucracy had been for the most 
part devoted to the cult of things German, and the course of the 
Great War was adverse to its hitherto overpowering prestige. 
The navy contract scandals of 1914 had been damaging to the 
cause of ‘ clan’ rule; the final “defeat of Germany was disastrous 
to it. ‘ Democracy ’ was now the order of the day ; was not the 
world fighting to make the world safe for it? Economic crisis 
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lent force to the new tendencies ; the widespread ‘ rice riots” of 
the summer of 1918 brought down the Terauchi Cabinet. But 
the Seiyukai held the reins in the Diet, and so it was they who 
formed the first real party Ministry, that of Mr. Hara, who was 
Prime Minister from 1918 to his assassination by a Korean in 
r92t. In 1920 the Seiyukai again triumphed in a general election, 
and Hara was followed by another Seiyukai Premier. The new 
Ministry, however, was a failure, and there was a temporary 
reversion to super-party government. This was brought to an 
end by the elections of 1924, and since then all Premiers have been 


party leaders. 
At the beginning of 1918 the electorate, limited by a severe 


property qualification, numbered only 1,500,000; by a Bill 
passed in March of that year it was doubled. The Kenseikai now 
took up the cause of universal manhood suffrage, and fought the 
elections of 1920 on that issue; it was then defeated, but in 
1924 was returned the largest party in the Diet, and carried 
through its Bill, so that subsequent elections, those of 1928 and 
1930, have been contested under democratic conditions. 

Neither the elections of 1924 nor those of 1928 provided any 
party with an absolute majority ; such a result, however, has 
been yielded by those which have just taken place, and the 
Minseito to-day has an ample margin of seats over the opposition 
total. The Diets of 1924-29, on the other hand, were charac- 
terised by log-rolling alliances, secessions, and balancing man- 
ceuvres with either coalition or minority Cabinets. But there was 
manifest during this period a tendency towards squeezing out the 
third corner elements. The third party in the 1924 elections was 
the Seiyu Honto, which had been formed by secession from the 
Seiyukai ; it won 94 out of a total of 464 seats. It subsequently 
reunited with the Seiyukai, and since then there has been no 
considerable third party. Politics have become more and more 
a duel between the Seiyukai and Minseito, which have increased 
their strength at the expense of the splinters and the independents. 
The following figures show the combined numbers of the two 
major parties relative to the third corner at the last three 
elections : 


Year. Seiyukai plus Minseito (Kenseikai). Others, 
1924 ‘ : 299 seats . : 165 seats 
1928 : ; 435» > ‘ tte 
1930 = . 447 » : : lb 
It is to be noted that the advent of Labour in politics has not 


so far resulted in the formation of a strong third party. In 1928 
three Labour parties of varying shades of redness captured eight 
seats between them ; in the 1930 elections, contrary to expecta- 
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tions, they have lost ground instead of gaining it. This may be 
attributed partly to the dissensions which have torn the Labour 
movement ; partly to the fact that the proletarian parties have 
no leader who can compare with Mr, Hamaguchi as a popular 
figure. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that Labour 
in Japan is an inconsiderable force ; it is much more prominent 
in municipal than in national politics, and it seems probable that 
it will in the future greatly increase its strength in the Diet. 
Meanwhile the all-absorbing Seiyukai-Minseito conflict is analo- 
gous to the Conservative-Liberal politics of England before the 
rise of Labour—the state of affairs indicated in the guardsman’s 
song in Jolanthe. 

As far as an outside observer may judge of the domestic 
politics of another country, the Minseito, with its leader Mr. 
Hamaguchi, has well deserved its recent success. The vote of 
confidence given to Hamaguchi was the response of a people 
keenly concerned about its critical economic situation to the appeal 
of a man with a bold, definite policy and a reputation for sincerity. 
The gold embargo imposed after the financial crash which followed 
on the great earthquake of 1923 had left the country with the 
imperative but difficult task of returning to a normal economic 
life. The Seiyukai Ministry of the late Baron Tanaka un- 
doubtedly shirked the issue and abandoned itself to a policy of 
drift. When the Tanaka Cabinet fell last summer in consequence 
of the ‘ grave Manchurian incident,’ Hamaguchi was summoned 
to take office, and he at once took steps preparatory to raising 
the gold ban. The Minseito was aware that its policy required 
drastic retrenchment in national expenditure. Retrenchment, 
however, did not seem likely to be a vote-catching procedure. 
The Seiyukai had been accustomed to gain support in the rural 
constituencies by undertaking uneconomic public works, and the 
ruthless cutting out of such items from the Budget was not 
calculated to improve the chances of the Minseito in that quarter ; 
moreover, retrenchment could not fail to create fresh unemploy- 
ment just at the time when the completion of the rebuilding of 
Tokyo and Yokohama was throwing large numbers out of work. 
To meet an inevitable unpopularity, therefore, and win over 
public opinion, the party entered on a nation-wide economy 
campaign with meetings, pamphlets, and radio, It was decided 
at a party conference that 


Government representatives shall explain to the people the financial 
difficulties with which the country is confronted and bring about the self- 
awakening of the people by informing them that the only way to remove 
the difficulties is to lift the gold embargo and to improve foreign trade. 
The inseparability of Government finance and individual finance should 
be pointed out in order that the finance of individuals may be rectified 
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and improved and national policies such as the lifting of the gold ban and 
the improvement of trade carried out. In other words, it must be a joint 
effort of the people to conquer the present national crisis. 


The election figures are the measure of the success of this 
campaign, for the elections were fought almost entirely on fiscal 
policy. Apart from finance, however, the Minseito has gained 
ground by its attitude on relations with China. Baron Tanaka’s 
‘positive’ policy in China did not show satisfactory results, 
The Minseito has long been an advocate of a more conciliatory 
temper, largely because of its close association with Osaka, 
‘the Manchester of Japan,’ whose export trade is very sensitive 
to Chinese boycott. Relations have certainly improved since the 
Minseito came into power. This does not mean, however, that 
any appreciable difference has been made in national policy with 
regard to the rights and ‘ special interests ’ in Manchuria. Japan 
has reached a point in her economic development where it has 
become virtually impossible for her to dispense with her privi- 
leged position in what is formally Chinese territory, and the 
“Manchurian question’ remains as the most serious problem 
confronting her abroad. 

The Seiyukai also suffered in the elections from the exposures 
recently made of bribery and corruption under the Tanaka 
Ministry, involving especially Mr. Ogawa, Seiyukai Minister of 
Railways. The Minseito, however, did not escape implication in 
some of the cases which the new zeal of the procurators has been 
bringing to light, and the Seiyukai need not have been damaged 
by them any more than the Republican Party in America 
has been ruined by the Teapot Dome. The real trouble of the 
Seiyukai in recent years has been lack of effective leadership. 
The first three leaders of the party, Ito, Saionji and Hara, were all 
statesmen of imposing calibre, but since the passing of Hara 
there has been no really eminent and inspiring personality in the 
Seiyukai. Tanaka was imported into the party to lead it; he 
was a man with a distinguished military career, but no experience 
of party politics, and he made blunders of the kind a man with 
such antecedents might be expected to make. The present 
leader, Mr. Inukai, has a good political record and rejoices in the 
attractive nickname of ‘'God of Constitutionalism ’ (Kensei no 
Kami Sama). But he is too old to be adequate tohis task. The 
party undoubtedly needs a thorough renovation. There are said 
to be some able young men in the ranks, and no doubt a spell of 
opposition politics with no chance of log-rolling will bring to the 
front new political talent. But until this happens the leonine 
personality of Mr. Hamaguchi holds the centre of the political 
stage in Japan. 

G. F. Hupson, 





WORLD WHEAT AND THE BRITISH FARMER 


TuE sharp trade slump throughout the world, coming on top of 
the special difficulties confronting British industry, has sent our 
unemployment figures mounting to unprecedented heights, and 
has at the same time reduced the prices of most farm products to 
absolutely unremunerative levels. Statistically, the crisis has 
been accompanied—whether as cause or effect is of no account 
here—by a catastrophic fall in the prices of primary products of 
all kinds without any corresponding drop in the prices of finished 
industrial goods. The Economist index of wholesale prices, com- 
prising in the main basic raw materials and foodstuffs, is now less 
than 20 per cent. above its 1913 level; whereas the Ministry 
of Labour calculates retail prices still to be more than 60 per 
cent. above July 1914. Many raw materials—for example, some 
cereals, some oilseeds, and various descriptions of wool—are 
down to their pre-war price. This abnormal divergence between 
the general levels of agricultural and industrial prices provides a 
further aggravation of the depression, for low prices for farm 
products mean that the vast peasant and farming population of 
the world has so much less spending power and, correspondingly, 
purchases of industrial products are curtailed. The divergence 
between agricultural and industrial prices has persisted through- 
out most of the post-war period. But in recent months it has 
become more acute. It is symptomatic of the prevailing mal- 
adjustment and disorganisation of the world of trade and industry 
to-day. It is the visible evidence of a deep underlying disturbance 
of an economic system which in the years before the war was in 
a more or less flourishing condition. It cannot now be summarily 
disposed of merely as a temporary result of war conditions 
which will soon pass over. For the Armistice was signed 
nearly twelve years ago, and still nobody anticipates with any 
confidence the early re-establishment of pre-war conditions. 
Nor is it any longer possible to suppose that superficial palliatives 
will put things right. It is necessary to cut deeper in an analysis 
of the underlying causes, if real solutions which may set this and 
other countries on the road to a new prosperity are to be 
discovered. 
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Great Britain is affected by this situation directly in two ways, 
First, British agriculture has found that the price of many of its 
staple products has been brought down to quite unprofitable 
levels by the competition of low-priced imported supplies. Our 
system of free imports—whatever advantages may be claimed for 
it from the consumers’ point of view—certainly leaves our agricul- 
ture almost entirely at the mercy of general world conditions. A 
drop in prices or a hold-up of supplies anywhere immediately 
affects the British position. Moreover, since British agricul- 
turalists themselves consume a far smaller proportion of their own 
production than peasants who largely feed and sometimes clothe 
themselves from their own fields and flocks, low prices hit them 
even harder than most other rural populations. Nor have they 
the possibility of recouping themselves by reducing expendi- 
ture on wages, for their labourers’ earnings are already unduly 
low as compared with the industrial population, and any further 
reductions would certainly bring them below the subsistence 
level. 

Secondly, British manufacturing trades are badly hit by the 
reduction in purchasing power of the agricultural population at 
home and abroad. “Before this new crisis came upon it British 
industry was already making heavy weather of its post-war 
difficulties. The growth of new industries in many countries 
which we used to supply before the war with manufactured goods 
and the growing severity of competition from the new industrial 
countries whose machinery and organisation have been installed 
since the war were having a grave effect on our exports. The 
present crisis has added to our troubles by curtailing exports still 
further on account of the sheer inability of many of our best 
customers to buy what they need. The drop in wool prices alone, 
for example, will affect the power of Australia to buy abroad this 
year by 10,000,000/. ; and Canada’s imports will be reduced by 
a similar sum, owing to the smaller amount she will receive in 
payment for grain exports. 

It is surely time for a very serious and fundamental survey 
of the whole industrial position of this country as it is now and as 
it is likely to be in the next ten years. The purpose of this present 
article is the narrower one of examining the effect of this world 
economic trouble on British agriculture, more particularly in 
relation to wheat cultivation, and of relating some remedies 
proposed to the wider problems of both agriculture and industry. 
The case of wheat is for several reasons especially important. 
For many British farmers, in East Anglia particularly, wheat is 
still the most important crop. Psychologically and in its relation 
to other branches of agriculture it has an importance far greater 
than the place it occupies in the list of sales of farm produce. 
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Moreover, the proportion of imports to home production is so 
large that the home market is dominated by imported supplies. 
Since wheat, too, is a large element in our total imports, the 
countries who sell wheat to us are large customers, or might 
be large customers, for our manufactured goods. And, lastly, 
wheat bread is the most important article of food consumption 
in Great Britain, and its price vitally affects both the home con- 
sumer and, indirectly, the cost of production of all manufactured 
In an analysis of the situation in regard to wheat production 
and sale at home certain broad facts about the world wheat 
position must be borne in mind. First of all it should be noted 
that the bulk of the world’s wheat is consumed in the countries 
in which it is produced. Of a total world crop of approximately 
100,000,000 tons annually, only about 18,000,000 tons enter into 
international trade. The four important exporting countries at 
this moment, in order of importance, are Canada, the Argentine, 
the United States, and Australia. Of these, Canada, the Argentine, 
and Australia export each some three-quarters of their total 
production. But the United States consumes herself five-sixths 
of her production and exports only the balance of one-sixth. 
Before the war Russia and India exported wheat on a large scale. 
There seems little likelihood that India will again enter the world 
market except in years of exceptionally bountiful harvests. But 
there is a very considerable probability that in the next two or 
three years Russia, which before the war was a dominating 
factor in the supply of Continental Europe, will again become very 
important. In the meantime the reduction in supplies from India, 
from Russia, and from one or two other countries has been more 
than made up by an immense expansion of Canadian production 
and export. There is some evidence of a growing demand for 
wheat among Eastern populations who previously lived on rice. 
So far, however, the increase in Asiatic purchases has not more 
than compensated for diminished Continental imports on account 
of post-war poverty. Canadian wheat is actually sold now to 
nineteen separate countries, Great Britain herself taking less than 
50 per cent. of the total Canadian exports. Fifteen million tons 
of the 18,000,000 tons traded internationally each year come to 
this country and the Continent of Europe. But nearly all 
European countries produce themselves more than they import. 
Great Britain is the outstanding exception. We import about 
6,000,000 tons of wheat per year as against a home crop of 
approximately 1,500,000 tons, of which nearly 500,000 tons is 
consumed on the farms or sold for poultry-feeding purposes. 
Thus only about 1,000,000 tons of British wheat is used for flour 
as compared with about six times as much of imported wheat and 
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flour. It is inevitable that the price of British wheat should be 
dominated by the prices and supplies of imported wheat. 

In regard to the organisation of the world wheat trade there 
has in recent years been a significant change. In pre-war days 
the grain merchants and the grain exchanges provided a fairly 
efficient machine for distributing stocks and equating supplies to 
demands. On the whole their operations tended generally to 
have a steadying effect on prices except in periods of exceptional 
speculation. But between them they were able to levy directly 
and indirectly a pretty heavy toll for their services. 

Since the war there has been a remarkable development of 
centralised marketing in most of the wheat-exporting countries 
organised by the farmers themselves, sometimes with and some- 
times without Government assistance. Some 60 per cent. of the 
Canadian crop is handled by the co-operative wheat pool. Half 
the Australian crop is similarly marketed by State pools, and 
there is a move to constitute a complete monopoly. The Russian 
exports are in the hands of a State-constituted monopoly, A 
few months ago the United States Federal Farm Board was 
endowed by its Government with wide powers and ample funds 
to control wheat marketing even to the extent, if it pleases, of 
centralised and subsidised dumping abroad of surplus supplies. 
The causes of this development are not far to seek. The agricul- 
tural populations throughout the world were already beginning 


before the war to resent the profits made out of them by the 
commercial interests. It is difficult to say exactly what percen- 
tage of the price of grain went to the traders. Anyhow, Canadian 
farmers, having discovered in the war period that this commercial 
organisation was not absolutely necessary, soon convinced them- 
selves after the war that it was far too expensive. Moreover, 
they saw that organised and orderly marketing would enable 
them through their central co-operative organisations, not only 
to cut out the profits of middlemen and speculators to a very 
large extent, but also to effect vast reductions by bulk bargaining 
in the charges levied for storing, transport, financing, insurance, 
etc. And, on the other hand, the uncertainty and anxiety 
arising from having to sell in an ever fluctuating market would 
be replaced by the certainty of a fair average price, independent 
of the day or week in which the individual farmer sold his grain, 
by pooling the prices received for the whole year through a 
central agency. These expectations have to a very substantial 
extent been realised. There is little doubt, therefore, that 
centralised marketing of wheat by the Dominions and other 
countries is to be regarded as a permanent phenomenon. 

In some quarters the development of co-operative pools has 
been viewed with suspicion and anxiety as likely to lead to 
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organised attempts on a world scale to force up prices against 
consumers. It is true that already the Canadian, Australian, 


Russian, and United States co-operative organisations are 
beginning, albeit tentatively, to come together with a view to 
co-ordinating their operations. So far, however, progress has 
not gone much beyond the exchange of information. Only if 
the volume of world supplies of wheat are somehow restricted 
can a higher price for wheat be secured by joint action. But if 
prices appreciably rise the pools would find it an almost impossible 
task to prevent an expansion of production by their own members, 
Ahigher price would also stimulate production in other countries. 
France, Italy, Germany, and also this country would produce 
more wheat themselves and therefore need to import less from 
overseas. Thus the pools would find themselves with larger sur- 
pluses to sell to countries who needed to buy less. An indus- 
trial combine with a monopoly of production can and often 
does force prices up. But there is not the least sign of any 
eatly likelihood of co-operative agricultural marketing organisa- 
tions being able to control the individual operations of tens of 
millions of peasants and other producers, and so to raise prices. 
Indeed, the real danger from the British point of view concerns, 
not so much the interests of the consumer, but the power which 
centralised marketing on a national scale gives for dumping 
wheat in this country at low prices. 

Though the concentration of selling has given undoubted 
advantages to the members of the pool both in better and more 
stable prices, it has been very far from giving a steadiness to 
world prices. The replacement of individual selling by thousands 
of farmers and small merchants by concentrated operations on a 
world-wide scale—accompanied incidentally by a corresponding 
concentration in the milling trades in Great Britain and the chief 
Continental countries—has, in fact, made prices more unstable. 
The variations of prices in these last few months have been 
unprecedented in their range and suddenness. The following 
table shows the quotations for No. 3 Northern Manitoba in 
London, ex ship, per quarter of 496 lb. in the last few months : 

192 
October 16 .. 55S. 3d. 

November 13 .. 478.6d. .. 14 percent. fall within month. 


December 4 .. 548.9d. .. similar rise in three weeks, 

December 24 .. 51s. .. 47 percent. fall in three weeks. 
1930 

January 1 -. 548.9d. .. similar rise in one week. 

March 12 .. -- 40s.6d. .. 26 percent. dropin ten weeks, 

Aprilg .. .» 448.6d. .. opercent. rise in four weeks. 


April23 .. .. 428. .. 6 percent. drop in fortnight. 
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The movement in British prices has not been so great, but it has 
been considerable. Thus the effect of low average prices on 
British production has been intensified by their instability. 

The main cause of lower prices in the last autumn was 
undoubtedly exceptionally heavy exports by the Argentine in 
the months of August to November 1929. Instead of a normal 
export of 22,300,000 bushels—which was the average for the 
same period in the previous four years—73,000,000 bushels were 
shipped. Europe had the advantage in 1929 of a large crop in 
exceptionally dry and millable condition, so that Continental 
imports during this period of heavy Argentine selling were much 
lower than usual. The consequence was that the British market 
had to bear the brunt of Argentine dumping. This was all the 
more disastrous from the point of view of the British farmer, as 
Argentine wheat, though a little inferior, is of a type similar to 
British wheat. 

In the meantime the Canadians have been in no hurry to 
sell during these months of low prices, and the Federal Farm 
Board in the United States of America has been keeping up 
internal prices by taking supplies off the home market and so 
piling up a big resefve stock. At any moment it may be decided 
that the time has come to disgorge this surplus by selling it 
abroad. And the British market is the natural, and in present 
circumstances almost the only, outlet for such a sale. 

Thus German exports of wheat, assisted and stimulated by a 
complicated system of import rebates whose effect is much the 
same as that of a bounty on exports, upset British wheat prices 
in the early autumn, particularly in East Anglia. The forcing 
of sales by the Argentine produced similar but deeper effects 
throughout the autumn and the winter. The possible liquidation 
of stocks by the Federal Farm Board later this summer and the 
chance that Russia may take a hand in the game may also upset 
markets. Each country in its turn, seeking its own legitimate 
interests, is apt to play havoc, as things are, with British farming 
interests. The lot of the British wheat farmer is indeed a far 
from enviable one, and it is not surprising that he is in a state 
bordering on despair. His business operations are the plaything 
of forces entirely outside his control and largely beyond his 
knowledge. His costs remain constant whatever happens else- 
where. He cannot now economise on rents to any substantial 
extent, for rents are already at a minimum. And anyhow, a large 
number of farmers bought their farms after the war, and mort- 
gagees are apt to be less accommodating than landlords. Wages 
cannot be reduced because the wages boards quite rightly hold 
that they are already down to a low enough level. The Gazette 
average figures for the whole cereal year, apart from the wide 
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range of variation within the year, show prices ranging from 
tas. 6d. per cwt. for 1924-25, to 12s. 3d. in 1925-26, to IIs. 11d. 
in 1926-27, to 10s. 3d. in 1927-28, to 9s. 11d. in 1928-29, down to 
probably somewhere in the neighbourhood of gs. for 1929-30. 
There is no reason to suppose that the average level of prices in 
1925 was more than enough to give the average farmer a reason- 
able return. In this case present prices are ruinous for the 
majority of arable farmers. 

Wheat farming, in fact, is suffering from two evils. Prices 
generally are unduly low, though possibly this is a temporary 
phase. And, what is not a temporary but a chronic phase in 
the present organisation of the world wheat trade, prices are 
completely unstable. These two factors, of which the second 
is almost as great a handicap as the first, are causing a rapid 
diminution in arable cultivation as more and more farmers each 
year abandon wheat and turn to pasture. The change produces 
far less food and gives much less employment, but it is less risky 
for the farmer. At a time when the country is faced with a 
diminution of its power to buy food abroad by the difficulty of 
selling its manufactured exports, accompanied by an increase of 
unemployment at home, it is obvious that this is a tendency 
which is directly harmful to national interests. Mere acqui- 
escence in the continuance of such conditions is an act of sur- 
render to which no Government ought to succumb. The 
problem, then, is to find a means of giving the wheat producer a 
stable price, free from the irrational uncertainty of present 
conditions, and at the same time—for so long, at any rate, as 
the present unnatural depression of world wheat prices lasts— 
to give him a higher price than one solely determined by current 
world prices. Several schemes have been put forward with this 
object in view. 

There is first of all the simple device of guaranteeing the price 
for home-grown wheat at a more or less arbitrary figure. This 
policy, to be effective, must be implemented in one of two ways: 
either the Government must pay the difference between the 
guaranteed price and the fluctuating market price of imported 
wheat of corresponding quality, or the cost must be thrown back 
on the consumer. The first was, in fact, the method adopted 
under the post-war Corn Production Act. It broke down for a 
variety of reasons, one of which was the difficulty of justifying 
special subsidies from the taxpayer to a particular trade, and not 
to others ; another reason was the uncertainty of the cost likely 
to fall on the Exchequer. In any case, the problem of uniting in 
the mills British wheat at a fixed price with imported wheat at 
fluctuating prices—now more and now less profitable to the 
miller—is very difficult administratively without elaborate control 
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of the milling trade. The alternative course of throwing the 
additional cost of a guaranteed price on the consumer is also open 
to objections both administrative and financial. One method of 
dealing with the problem which has been suggested is that of 
requiring millers to utilise a certain proportion or quota of 
British wheat in their grists. But British wheat is used in vary- 
ing proportions in different parts of the country and for different 
classes of flour. Many biscuit flours, for example, are almost 
entirely based on home-produced wheat. And many of the 
inland flour mills in the arable areas naturally rely mainly on 
British wheat. But in Lancashire and in the west of Scotland 
the proportion of British wheat used in the flours sold for bread- 
making purposes is very often negligible. The quota system 
would involve arbitrary interference with the quality of flour to 
which particular districts are accustomed ; it would cause un- 
justifiable waste in transporting wheat across country from the 
places where it is grown and could best be used, to other parts of 
the country where neither millers nor consumers really desire it, 
and it would inevitably involve also some control or even pro- 
hibition of imports of foreign flour. Its economic results would 
be quite uncertain, and the method of its operation would un- 
doubtedly arouse much opposition, a great deal of it hard to 
answer. It would not be easy, for example, to persuade the 
Lancashire housewife, who generally herself bakes the bread her 
household consumes, and who has been accustomed for years to 
particular brands of flour of high quality, that it was necessary 
for her to accept flour she would regard as of lower quality and 
to pay a higher price for it. 

Protection, whether by means of a tariff on all imports or in 
Lord Beaverbrook’s form of a tariff on non-Empire imports, 
altogether apart from its effect on bread prices, does not meet the 
real underlying difficulties. No doubt it would raise the general 
level of wheat prices and by this means make wheat production 
more profitable for some of the present arable farmers. And if 
the tariff was sufficiently high it would extend the margin of 
profitable cultivation. But it would do nothing to remove the 
instability and uncertainty of the market for a considerable 
number of farmers. Unless the tariff were adjusted week by 
week—a proposition which is obviously impracticable—the price 
would continue to fluctuate almost as much as at present, though 
between somewhat higher limits. It would still pay the Federal 
Farm Board to dump its surplus supplies in this country or on 
the Continent ; and it would make very little difference, since 
Continental prices would at once react on British prices, whether 
the Americans sold their grain on the Continent and the Cana- 
dians most of their exports here, or vice versé. The advantages 
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to British farmers would be altogether disproportionate to the 
disadvantages and discontent of the consuming population. 
Whatever may be the course of political opinion in this country 
if the present industrial crisis continues, there is no sign at 
present that the old and traditional prejudice against a deliberate 
increase of the cost of living by means of tariffs is likely to be 
quickly eradicated. The main difficulty is the dominance of the 
British market by the operations of those who control imported 
supplies. So long as this continues there is no safety or certainty 
for British agriculture. 

The remedy appears to be to control imports by the establish- 
ment of an Imports Board which, exercising monopoly rights, 
would buy from the producers abroad the imported supplies 
needed for this country, would pool costs, and satisfy the needs 
of the mills at a steady average price quality for quality through- 
out the year. It would be able to make bulk contracts for 
large quantities with the Canadian or other pools under which 
deliveries would be regularised for considerable periods, and it 
would supplement these main supplies by day-to-day purchases 
as opportunity occurred. If wheat were offered by the Germans 
or anybody else at exceptionally low prices, it would purchase 
them, but it would not use these windfalls to ruin British farmers. 
Such dumped supplies would be resold to the mills at the same 
price as ordinary supplies and the profits put to reserve by the 
Imports Board. 

Based on its contracts and the prices it expected to have to 
pay, it would guarantee a fixed price to the home farmer, to be 
paid either direct by the millers on its account or by local mer- 
chants acting on its behalf. The farmer would know when he 
sowed the price he would receive for his grain when he harvested 
it. In the original scheme worked out three or four years ago by 
the Labour Party Agricultural Committee it was contemplated 
that the guaranteed price would be on a parity, quality for quality, 
with the world price as estimated by the Imports Board, but the 
disorganisation of wheat markets in the last year and a half has 
changed this situation. It is true that such a price would be 
financially much more advantageous to the majority of farmers 
than the price they are receiving at present, but it is now vital to 
stop the decay of British agriculture by giving the farmer a more 
remunerative price, temporarily at any rate, than the low prices 
which for the time being prevail in world markets. Fifty shillings 
per quarter guaranteed for the next two years would almost cer- 
tainly stop the rot. On present indications a parity with world 
prices for the next few months will not amount on an average to 
more than 40s. per quarter. Thus 50s. would involve paying the 
British farmer ros. per quarter above world market prices. 

Vor. CVII—No. 640 3@ 
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Since, however, British wheat at present represents less than 15 
per cent. of the total quantity of wheat used in the loaf, and is 
unlikely, even with the stimulus of a 50s. guaranteed price, to 
exceed 20 per cent. for some time, an additional ros. per quarter is 
equivalent to not more than 2s. per quarter spread over the whole 
quantity of wheat used by the mills. Thus the whole of the 
Board’s supplies, both home-produced and imported, could be 
invoiced to the mills at an average price of 42s., making of course 
suitable differences for quality. Two shillings per quarter on 
wheat means less than }d. per quartern loaf. There is no 
reason to doubt that the centralisation of imports would enable 
considerable economies in regard to transport, storage, insurance, 
in financing and purchasing charges to be made at least on a par 
with those already made by the Canadians in centralising their 
selling. Moreover, the considerable increase in the margin 
between wheat prices and bread prices as compared with pre- 
war levels leaves little doubt as to the possibility of economies, 
granted a known and stable price for wheat, that could be made 
in milling and baking. Wheat prices are now very little, if any- 
thing, above pre-war, yet before the war a quartern loaf cost 
about 5}d., and the price now is between 8d. and 9d. It is surely 
no unreasonable assumption that from these various sources 
much more than the jd. necessary to give the farmer 5os. a 
quarter guaranteed price can be obtained without any increase in 
the price paid by the consumer. Indeed, the investigations of the 
Food Council, coupled with the figures which came into the Food 
Ministry’s possession during the war, make it pretty certain that 
$d. to 1d. could on the average be knocked off the price of the 
loaf, provided that a stable basis of prices for wheat was first 
secured. 

It does not seem unreasonable to claim that if the State 
intervenes for the purpose of reorganising the wheat import 
trade in the national interest the British producer should have 
a share of the advantages. If this assumption be granted, 
the farmer could be guaranteed a remunerative price, and the 
uncertainty from which he suffers could be removed, without 
any increase in prices to the consumer or charge on the State. 
In the work of the Imports Board agriculturists, consumers, and 
the special skill and experience of the grain trade would of course 
be represented. It should be constituted as a statutory corpora- 
tion, working under terms of reference laid down by Parliament and 
with definite finance guaranteed under Parliamentary authority 
by the Treasury. It would balance its accounts without profit 
or loss over given periods of years, periodically adjusting selling 
prices if necessary. It would present its accounts and make its 
annual report to Parliament. Subject to the carrying out of its 
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terms of reference to the satisfaction of the Minister responsible, 
it would be immune from day-to-day parliamentary interference 


in the details of its business to the same extent, for example, as 


the Broadcasting Corporation. It would, indeed, act on business 
lines, but it would not be a private profit-making concern. 

One other aspect of this transformation of the national imports 
of wheat is worth attention. One very disturbing trade develop- 
ment in these last few years has been the stagnation of our export 
trade to the Dominions, and to South America, though their 
imports from the U.S.A. and elsewhere are increasing by leaps 
and bounds. The main object of the Beaverbrook scheme is to 
develop inter-Imperial trade by bargaining for Imperial Prefer- 
ence. But the proposal to raise the prices of imported foreign 
produce in order to confer uncertain benefits on Dominion 


exporters seems unlikely to commend itself to the British elector. 
And, on the other hand, the risks to newly-created Dominion 
industries by the unrestricted competition of British exports 
does not meet with much favour in the Dominions. And if 
trade is organised on present lines a full protective tariff seems 
to be the only means of equipping this country with bargaining 
powers. But an Imports Board would be in a position to give the 
Dominions or other countries commercial advantages of immense 
value to them. It could, in fact, by definite contracts guarantee 
the best market in the world for a period of years for specific 
quantities of Canadian, Australian, or indeed of South American 
wheat. Part of the consideration might be corresponding and 
substantial advantages for British exports. It ought not to be 
difficult to ask Canada, for example, to increase her imports of 
British goods by any means convenient to her—either by direct 
purchase under State auspices or by extra preferences for British 
manufactured goods—so long as Great Britain buys from Canada 
five times as much as Canada buys from her. Centralisation of 
purchase of British imports would give a direct and reliable 
bargaining power to this country in negotiating for an extension 
oftrade. It would provide this on lines which would not conflict 
with the interests of the British consumer at any stage, nor by 
increasing costs here make it more difficult for British trade to 
compete with Continental rivals in world markets. Nor would 
it force on the Dominions any modification of their policy of 
industrial development. It would provide the basis for a real 
economic partnership in which mutual trade might steadily and 
confidently develop. It is the most direct and effective method 
of securing and maintaining our Overseas markets. 


E. F. Wise. 


3°34 
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‘THE TRAGEDY OF PALESTINE’ 
A REPLY 


THE article by Lord Sydenham in the May number of this Review 
was an attempt to show that the policy of the Balfour Declaration 
has been the source of all the troubles that have befallen Palestine 
since the end of the war, including the riots of last August, and 
that if that policy is continued ‘ dangerous conflicts on a larger 
scale must be expected.’ In order to prove his thesis Lord 
Sydenham selects for quotation and comment a number of pas- 
sages and statements from the Report of the Commission of 
Inquiry intended to “illustrate alleged grievances of the Arabs 
and to reflect unfavourably upon the Jews, while he gives a 
fragmentary and misleading account of the activities of the 
Zionist movement both before and since the war. He not only 
refrains from referring to any statements in the Report that are 
unfavourable to the Arab leaders and to the Palestine Administra- 
tion, as well as to any that are favourable to the Jews, but he 
maintains a discreet silence regarding the long and reasoned 
Note of Reservations by Mr. H. Snell (covering twelve pages), 
thus implying that all the members of the Commission were 
agreed in their conclusions. Unfortunately, even when repro- 
ducing some of the observations of the Commission, he is far from 
accurate, and his article contains some serious misrepresentations. 

It is characteristic of Lord Sydenham’s attitude to Zionism 
that he seeks to suggest some hidden connexion between that 
movement and Bolshevism. At the very beginning of his article, 
after mentioning the date on which the Balfour Declaration was 
communicated to Lord Rothschild, he appends a footnote in 
which he points out that five days later ‘the German agents, 
Lenin and Trotsky, carried out their coup ad’ éat, and Russia was 
quickly converted into a shambles, and became a centre of 
revolutionary infection and a malignant enemy of the British 
Empire.’ Similarly, when referring to the procession of Jewish 
youths to the Wailing Wall, which took place eight days before 
the terrible outbreak of last August, he remarks in a footnote: 
* This use of “ youths ” suggests inspiration from Moscow.’ The 
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absurdity of such a view consists in the fact that Bolshevist 
Russia is the only country in Europe in which Zionism ‘is pro- 
hibited and proscribed ; for the last twelve years it has been 
systematically persecuted on the ground that it is a counter- 
revolutionary movement and an agency of British Imperialism. 
Thousands of Zionists in Russia have been imprisoned and 
cruelly punished solely on account of their Zionist convictions, 
and at least 1500 are at present languishing in gaols and in exile 
in various remote and inclement regions. 

Lord Sydenham says that ‘the introduction ... of Bol- 
shevism into the Holy Land must be abhorrent to all orthodox 
Jews.’ The implication is that Zionism is responsible for its 
introduction. The fact is that the Zionist Organisation is 
opposed to the admission of Bolsheviks into Palestine, since their 
sole aim is to make mischief and to render the Jewish national 
home impossible. But the Arab leaders have no such scruples : 
they have been in association with Bolshevist agents for several 
years. As far back as November 29, 1923, the Manchester 
Guardian reported that a conversation had taken place at 
Lausanne between M. Rakovsky, the Soviet delegate, and Arab 
delegations from Palestine and Syria on the question of inde- 
pendence for those countries. A number of Arabs have been to 
Moscow for the purpose of being trained as agitators and have 
returned to Palestine. One of the most notorious is Hamdi 
el-Husseini, who attended a conference of the Anti-Imperialist 
League at Frankfort last summer and afterwards took part in 
inciting the Arab mob during the August riots. But even more 
distinguished Arabs are found in the company of Communists— 
namely, the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem and Jemal Husseini, 
secretary of the Supreme Moslem Council, whose names figured 
at the head of a secret ‘ Black List’ of the police, which was 
published by a Palestine paper whilst the Inquiry Commission 
was in session.1 The Arabic Press at Baghdad reported that the 
Grand Mufti might shortly resign because his position had been 
shaken by the revelation that he had connexions with Moscow, 
and that his brother might probably succeed him.? Thereupon 
the Haifa Arab organ El Carmel wrote : 


Everyone is entitled to select any political or social programme he 
wishes, provided that it is not prejudicial to other men. If we admit 
that the Grand Mufti has connexions with Moscow, it cannot be con- 
sidered a crime by the British Labour Government, which has resumed 
relations with the Soviet Government. 


Further proof could be given of the connexion of the Palestinian 


1 See Daily Mail, November 5, 1929. 
* Bulletin of Jewish Telegraphic Agency, November 27, 1929. 
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Arab leaders with Moscow, but enough has been said to show the 
absurdity of attempting to fix a Bolshevist stigma upon Zionism, 

It is rather late in the day to try to bolster up the claims of 
the Palestinian Arabs to self-government by reference to the 
alleged pledge to the Sherif Hussein or to the Anglo-French 
Declaration of 1918, but Lord Sydenham appears to ignore the 
fact that those claims have been repeatedly and authoritatively 
repudiated. He speaks of ‘the Treaty with King Hussein.’ 
There was no treaty at all, only an inconclusive correspondence, 
and Hussein was not yet king. The promise in the letter of 
Sir Henry McMahon of October 24, 1915, to recognise the inde- 
pendence of the Arab territories south of latitude 37 was made 
conditional upon their revolting against Ottoman rule.* The 
Sherif of Mecca revolted and was subsequently created King of 
the Hejaz. The Palestinian Arabs never revolted, but remained 
passive throughout Lord Allenby’s campaign, and there is no 
evidence that they at that time understood or claimed Palestine 
to be included in the promise. Lord Sydenham asserts, with 
reference to the representations made by the Zionist Delegation 
to the Peace Conference in the spring of 1919, that ‘ there is no 
record of any consultation with the Arabs, whose vital interests 
were at stake.’ He will find such a record in the Report of the 
Executive of the Zionist Organisation for 1921, from which he 


quotes, on page 23—namely, the letter of Emir Feisal (now King 
of Iraq), who was in Paris at the time in the Arab interests, and 
who wrote a letter dated March 1, 1919, to Professor Felix 
Frankfurter, in which he stated : 


Our deputation here in Paris is fully acquainted with the proposals 
submitted yesterday by the Zionist Organisation to the Peace Conference, 
and we regard them as moderate and proper. We will do our best in so 
far as we are concerned to help them through. 


According to Mr. Winston Churchill, who was Colonial 
Secretary at the time, it was not until January 20, 1921, that 
the first suggestion was made by Emir Feisal, in the course of 
a conversation at the Foreign Office, that Palestine was included 
in the area within which Great Britain undertook to support 
and recognise the independence of the Arabs. The British 
Government’s point of view was then expressed, and the Emir 
accepted the statement that there had been no intention to 
include Palestine. Sir Henry McMahon himself, in a letter 
written on March 12, 1922, to the department of the Colonial 
Office most interested in Palestine, placed clearly on record 
that in his letter of October 24, 1915, it was his intention 


? See Colonial Office White Paper (Cmd. 1700), 1922. 
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promise made to the Palestinian Arabs is that contained in the 
Balfour Declaration—namely, ‘that nothing shall be done - 
which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine.’ That promise has been 
faithfully kept. 

As for the Anglo-French Declaration of November 7, 1918, 
whilst this document speaks expressly of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
it makes no mention at all of Palestine, and it cannot be regarded 
as tacitly annulling the Balfour Declaration, which had been on 
record for more than a year. Besides, such a view is negatived 
by the before-mentioned letter of King Feisal, which was written 
four months after the Anglo-French Declaration. Nor is reference 
to Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations of any 
avail, for the Palestine Mandate was approved by the Council 
of the League long after the Covenant was signed, and as they 
subjected the text of the Mandate to many months of minute 
scrutiny and repeated revision before they passed it, they must 
have satisfied themselves that it did not conflict with any article 
of the Covenant. 

Lord Sydenham writes about ‘a policy leading at best to 
the political extinction of the Arabs in the land of their fathers,’ 
as though Palestine were the only country in which there are 
Arabs, and as though the latter ever formed a political unit in 
Palestine. The fact is that the Arabs number 38,000,000 and 
occupy nearly 2,500,000 square miles, stretching from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Euphrates and the Gulf of Persia. The Arab 
nation is the richest in land among the nations of the world, 
and its culture free from all menace, whilst, on the other hand, 
the Jewish people, which has been oppressed and landless for the 
last 1800 years, has no other soil on which it can develop its 
national life and build up its national home except the land of 
Palestine, which forms only 17oth part of the total area inhabited 
by Arabic-speaking peoples, and where there is ample room for 
Jew and Arab to work in peaceful co-operation. 

In his fragmentary sketch of Zionist history Lord Sydenham 
writes of ‘ the first secret Zionist Conference, held at Basle in 
1897 and presided over by Herzl.’ He seems to suggest that the 
historic gathering convened by Herzl was engaged in some 
sinister plot. It was not a conference, but a congress; it was 
not secret, but public, as were all succeeding congresses, and 
verbatim reports have been published of the proceedings of every 
one. He also refers to ‘ an important speech by Dr. Max Nordau ’ 
which, he alleges, was recorded in an American paper on Sep- 
tember 19, 1919, ‘shortly after this Conference’ (meaning the 
sixth Congress held in 1903), and in which Dr. Nordau, giving a 
forecast of Zionist developments, spoke of ‘ the future world war.’ 
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As the World War had come to an end ten months before the 
alleged date of Dr. Nordau’s speech, it is difficult to make head 
or tail of this piece of Zionist ‘ history.’ 

Lord Sydenham is just as reliable in dealing with the Report 
of the Commission of Inquiry. According to his version the 
August riots were caused by the procession of Jewish youths to 
the Wailing Wall. He writes : ‘ The news of this incident spread, 
doubtless with exaggerations, and I trace what followed mainly 
to the proceedings of these youths.’ And then he gives the total 
casualties on both sides as though they followed immediately 
after the procession, merely adding that ‘ some of these casualties, 
mostly on the Arab side, were caused by the fire of troops and 
police.’ Now the Report states quite clearly that the procession 
of Jewish youths took place on August 15 and the anti-Jewish 
outbreak began on August 23. Why did not Lord Sydenham 
mention what happened between these dates, and, above all, 
why did he not mention the other causes of the outbreak as set 
forth by the Commission? Probably because he would have 
had to call attention to the Moslem demonstration at the Wailing 
Wall on August 16, to the activities of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of the Moslem Holy Places, to the ‘ exciting and intem- 
perate articles of the Press,’ to ‘ propaganda among the less- 
educated Arab people of a character calculated to incite them,’ 
and to ‘ the inadequacy of the military forces and of the reliable 
police available.’ His account seems to suggest that there was 
fighting between Arabs and Jews on equal terms. There was no 
such fighting. There was a sudden attack by well-armed Arabs 
upon unsuspecting Jews in various parts of the country, in which 
the Jews did their best to defend themselves. In Hebron and 
Safed the Jews, belonging to the religious and pious class, were 
quite defenceless and provided 83—men, women, and children 
—out of the total of 133 Jews who were killed. By far the 
greater number of Arab victims owed their death or injuries 
to the firearms of the troops and police who quelled the out 
break. 

On the question of responsibility Lord Sydenham touches 
rather lightly. All that he says is that the Commission assigns 
to the Mufti of Jerusalem ‘ a share in the responsibility,’ and that 
the Palestine Government ‘emerge without discredit from the 
inquisition.’ A careful reading of the Report, however, will 
reveal much more. The Commission state : 


The innovations of practice introduced by the Moslem religious 
anthorities, of whom the Mufti is the head, in the neighbourhood of the 
Wailing Wall were intended in part to annoy the Jews. 


They also state : 
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.» « We have little doubt that some of the constituents who elected 
the Executive carried out among the more ignorant Arab people a cam- 
paign of propaganda calculated to incite them. It is probable. . . that 
individual members of the Arab Executive further exacerbated racial 
feeling after the disturbances had begun. For their failure to make during 
the week preceding the disturbances an attempt to control their followers 
by declaring publicly and emphatically that they were on the side of law 
and order, neither the Mufti nor the Palestine Arab Executive can be 
acquitted of blame. 


Mr. Snell goes further. He attributes to the Mufti ‘a greater 
share in the responsibility for the disturbance than is attributed 
to him in the Report,’ and is of opinion that ‘the Mufti must 
bear the blame for this failure to make any effort to control the 
character of an agitation conducted in the name of a religion of 
which in Palestine he was the head.’ 

Lord Sydenham approves of the Commission in exceeding 
their terms of reference by discussing questions of major policy, 
but gives an unsatisfactory summary of the Commission’s findings. 
For instance, he refers to some of the obligations of the Mandatory 
Government in respect of the establishment of the Jewish 
national home, one of them being to encourage the ‘ close settle- 
ment of Jews on the land, including State and waste lands not 
required for public purposes,’ and he tells us that ‘ the Commission 
declare, ‘‘ without fear of contradiction,” that full effect has been 
given to these provisions.’ But the Commission did not make 
any such general affirmation. The only provisions of the Mandate 
to which they say full effect has been given are the Articles 22 
and 23 (relating to the recognition of English, Arabic, and Hebrew 
as official languages, and to the recognition of the holy days of 
the respective communities in Palestine as legal days of rest for 
those communities), apart from the recognition of the Zionist 
Organisation as the Jewish Agency and the enactment of immigra- 
tion and nationality laws making special provision for Jewish 
interests. The Commission donot state that effect has been given 
to the article requiring the Administration of Palestine to provide 
State and waste lands for close settlement by Jews, for the 
simple reason that this article has remained a dead letter. On 
the other hand, a vast area of State land at Beisan was given 
some years ago to a number of Arab squatters on a part of it, who 
were unable either to cultivate it or even to pay the Government 
dues on it, and who are now disposing of the greater part of it, 
which is useless to themselves, at speculative prices. 

Whilst Lord Sydenham thus attributes to the Commission a 
statement that they do not make, he quite ignores their findings 
on other matters that they have investigated. He criticises, for 
instance, the concessions granted respectively to Mr. Rutenberg 
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and to Mr. Novomeysky and Major Tulloch (though he carefully 
suppresses the last name), and suggests that much ‘is still un- 
revealed.’ But the Commission found that the Arab complaints 
in regard to these concessions are not well founded and do not 
constitute a serious grievance. Lord Sydenham mentions that 
in 1927 the number of Jewish unemployed ‘reached the high 
figure of 8440.’ He chooses not to add, what the Commission 
state on the following page (p. 106), that by the end of September 
1929 the number ‘had fallen to about 800,’ and that by the end 
of the year it ‘ had decreased still further.’ 

The argument that the Arabs in Palestine are worse off 
economically and politically than they were under the Turks is 
quite fallacious. Under the Turks the Arabs paid a tax that 
would be equivalent to-day to a sum of 1°430/. per head ; to-day 
they pay only 1-290/. per head. On the other hand, the Jews, 
though only 20 per cent. of the population, contribute more than 
40 per cent. of the Government’s revenue. It is true that the 
Arabs in Palestine were able to send a few deputies to the Ottoman 
Parliament before the war, but for all the good they were able 
to do for Palestine they might just as well have stayed at home. 
Much greater progress in every direction has been made in 
Palestine during the last ten years without a Parliament than 
under the Turks with a Parliament or throughout the hundreds 
of years of Turkish administration. It is, indeed, significant 
that throughout the sittings of the Inquiry Commission not a 
single witness appeared who complained that he had been made 
landless through Jewish immigration, nor was there a single 
Arab among those tried in the courts for participation in the 
riots who urged in extenuation of his crime that he had suffered 
through the policy of the Jewish national home. The riots were 
provoked by mendacious stories that Jews had attacked the 
Mosque of Omar with bombs and slaughtered Moslems in Jeru- 
salem ; they had nothing whatsoever to do with land, immigra- 
tion, or other economic questions, nor were they prompted by 
any feeling in regard to the political situation. The outbreak, 
say the Commission, ‘was from the beginning an attack by 
Arabs on Jews for which no excuse in the form of earlier murders 
by Jews has been established.’ 

If there is a ‘ Tragedy of Palestine,’ the victims are Jews, for 
ten years after the Mandate was conferred on Great Britain we 
find that the Government, so far from implementing the terms 
of the Mandate, has even gone to the length of violating them 
by ordering the suspension of Jewish immigration. 


ISRAEL COHEN. 
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WOMEN POLICE 


THE decision recently announced that the number of policewomen 
in London is to be increased has again brought to the forefront 
this much-discussed question. Women police have now become a 
recognised item in modern police organisations ; but there is no 
subject in the whole circle of police work upon which more un- 
certainty of outlook prevails than upon this subject of the 
employment of women. The uncertainty touches mainly the 
question of duties, but also to some extent the question of status. 
The subject has been considered by two departmental com- 
mittees, and also, obiter, by the Royal Commission of 1928-29, 
and the last-named reported that the time is now ripe for a 
substantial increase in the number of women police. Resolutions 
and deputations from various bodies demand the same thing, but 
the precise nature of the police duties which the women are to 
perform is not wholly clear. It is to be remembered in this 
connexion that the police are not the censors of public morals ; 
the verdict of the public on that point has of late been very 
definite. The duties of women police, so far as they have been 
definitely laid down, are as yet mostly of the ancillary order, and 
women, despite their attestation as constables, have not really 
inherited full estate in the service. The problem hangs thus, 
unresolved. 

The first point to consider is the real nature of police duty ; 
and an obvious initial disability of women for such work must be 
faced. 


I. THe DISABILITY OF WOMEN 


‘ Right lives by law and law subsists by power ’—such is the 
legend under one of the frescoes in the main hall of the Old Bailey. 
Modern government, though based upon consent, must com- 
mand the means of coercion. It would cease otherwise to be 
government. In this country, being the people that we are, we 
can ordinarily depend for coercion upon the mere muscle of 
stalwart men, and at most upon the wooden truncheon. 

Failure to provide the muscular arm would instantly depreciate 
the credit of the law. For this reason a recruiting officer will not 

815 
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pass a candidate for the police, be he never so well-groomed and 
well-read, unless he has the physical strength to uphold the fabric 
of government. Let the stripped candidate turn his back, extend 
his arms straight from the shoulders and then above his head. 
The ripple of muscle will be seen as he moves. If good muscle 


is not there, out goes the candidate. Sheer strength is essential, 
Advocates of the employment of women may naturally argue 
that the law is poorly enforced if it is enforced by mere fisticuffs, 
and that moral suasion in this enlightened age is infinitely better. 
There is not a doubt of it ; the police well know the value of tact. 
At the same time, once the moral suasion has been entered on, 
there can be no halting or turning back if it does not succeed. 
Compromise is not possible ; the will of the community must be 
flatly imposed upon the individual, whether he likes it or not. 
It is a situation to which an old saying of Nelson rather aptly 
applies: ‘ To negotiate with effect, force should be at hand and 
in a situation to act.’ If the moral suasion of the police fails,.as 
at times it must, force must be available, and must be used. A 
constable does not satisfy the legal requirements regarding his 
post 2 unless he is ‘ fit and able ’ to apply that physical force. 

The police constable thus represents the physical power of the 
law, and women do not represent the physical power of the 
species. The radical disability on the part of ordinary women to 
act as constables is therefore obvious; a disability which no 
argument, so far, has in any way discounted. It may be, as 
held by the Departmental Committee of 1920, that the Sex 
Disqualification (Removal) Act has removed any legal dis- 
ability *; but no Act of Parliament can confer physical strength, 
The Committee of 1920 really put the thing in a nutshell: 
‘We do not think,’ it said, ‘ that policewomen should be required 
to perform duties which necessarily involve the exercise of physical 
force and consequent exposure to physical danger.’ Everyone 
would no doubt agree. But if women are thus admitted to be 
unfit for the fundamental duty of constables, why insist on calling 
them constables? The position produced is a false one, being 
mere make-believe. To speak thus is not to contend that women 
should form no part of the police service, but only to indicate 
that, if the facts are looked fairly in the face, a need to redefine 
the status of policewomen will be at once apparent. 


1 Metropolitan police constables must be ‘ fit and able’ persons ‘ for pre- 
serving the peace, and preventing robberies and other felonies and apprehending 
offenders against the peace.’ 

* The view was based upon a pronouncement of the Secretary of State, who, 
however, was careful to add that ‘ the physical disqualifications of women for 
performing some of the most important duties imposed upon police constables 
remain the same as they were before the Act was passed.’ 
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WOMEN POLICE 


II.. THe Errect oF MECHANISATION 


Clearly the problem of women’s share in the police profession 
is not self-contained, but must be viewed in relation to the more 
aspects of women’s activities. The wider view helps to 
elucidate the immediate past, and is essential in estimating the 
future. 
iss Rose Macaulay focussed a whole fund of truth and humour 
into a scrap of casual conversation when she loosed the tongue of 
‘Mrs. Arthur’ on the subject of journalism: ‘Ed has to do it 
too,’ said his mother. ‘He mayn’t describe a street accident 
without saying women were in it, and if they weren’t in it he has 
to say they looked on. Haven’t you,Ed?’ It cannot be denied 
that just this impulse was in part responsible for the advent of 
the post-war policewomen. Women had to figure throughout the 
whole picture, the police included. In deference to the general 
doctrine of parity, they were subsequently also attested as con- 
stables in order to put them on a footing with men, the crucial 
point being thus ignored that the advance of mechanisation, which 
has put women on terms with men in so many other fields, has 
not done so in the case of police work. 

The broad fact of the moment in the world at large is that the 
male genius has recoiled upon itself ; men have proved themselves 
too clever by half. Male genius has reduced most processes that 
were coarse and arduous to a matter of machinery, controlled by 
the pressing of a button ; and woman at that point has seen her 
opportunity. Once the button has been provided, woman has 
been prompt to point out that she can press it just as well as a 
man can. A woman aviator of late flew alone over continents. 
Obviously the whole thing was a dazzling triumph of male genius. 
This world of ours, once all matted over with forest and full of 
savage monsters, has been explored and mapped out by genera- 
tions of tough male creatures, myriads of whom were sacrificed in 
the process. The seas were explored and charted by whipcord 
males of the type who could furl sails, stiff with ice and gone mad 
in a hurricane, on black nights off the Horn, aloft there on the 
footropes of a swinging yardarm. And God knows how many of 
them perished! Then travel, primitive at first with its camel 
caravans and wind ships, was gradually mechanised by steam, 
electricity, petrol. But holocausts of male victims had been 
levied in every field before the dainty aeroplane had been devised, 
with everything ina nutshell. The problem of transit has, indeed, 
been solved : a woman already can travel alone ; next it will be 
a child, or a robot. 

As in travel, so in warfare. Lady Rhondda was reported a 
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year or so back to have said that in the next war women will 
be conscripted. It may be. Battleaxes, calling for iron muscle, 
are not now used ; male genius has mechanised all that. We do 
these things delicately now by the touching of triggers, or by 
electrically loaded machines that kill at a dozen miles; and 
there are no doubt many parts that women could play. Even 
to-day, however, in fields where mechanisation is not complete, 
women as a whole do not so simply follow in the wake of men, 
though individuals may do so. When the Rye lifeboat was 
lost, with its complete crew of nineteen men (who left behind 
them a small hamlet populated by widows and children), the 
Lifeboat Institution was asked whether a new boat would be 
installed. The answer was unequivocal: ‘ We could not get a 
crew. The men have gone.’ 

The police service, like the lifeboat service, is a field of activity 
where mechanisation is not complete. It is true that, with their 
motor transport, wireless, automatic traffic signals and so forth, 
the police are making progress in that direction. But machinery 
cannot as yet supersede muscle ; the way has not yet been suffi- 
ciently smoothed for women to discharge full duties. Much has 
been done towards smoothing it. A hundred years ago, judging 
from the behaviour then observed, women constables would have 
run a very fair risk of being stripped naked and tied to gate- 
posts, for male creatures did that sort of thing a hundred years 
ago, and man is a great brute as well as a great genius. Honest 
male muscle has curbed the baser orders since then ; and, even in 
this mechanised age, male muscle remains the physical power of 
the law. 


IIT. RECIPROCAL SERVICE 


The Committee of 1924 recorded that some witnesses, ‘ espe- 
cially those who advocate the employment of women on terms 
equal in all respects to those of the men,’ considered it necessary 
that the women should become constables. The fact, as already 
shown, is that the terms are not equal: women are not recruited 
by the same standards as men, nor for the same duties. The 
general question of female employment is much influenced at 
the moment by women’s recent proposition of sex equality—a 
claim not based upon super-cultivation of women’s hereditary 
sphere, but upon suffrage and a general emulation of the work 
hitherto discharged by men. Considering the radical disparity 
of the sexes, the proposition of equality is likely to be about as 
useful as an attempt to prove precise equality between a loco- 
motive and its permanent way, or between a house and garden. 
Obviously each sex is supplementary to the other; they are 
built to co-operate. The heavy burden of child-bearing falls 
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exclusively upon the woman, and it is a burden in regard to which 
man cannot help her. But man, differently built, offsets the 
burden by shouldering tasks not fit for woman, and the physical 
enforcement of the law is probably one of them. 

A relevant point is the extreme suddenness of the present 

of women’s activities, and the precipitancy of recent sex 
legislation. The village conclave of primeval man was the first 
social institution from which the complex institutions of modern 
life have sprung, and its lineal descendant in England is our own 
House of Commons. Ten years ago women had no direct voice 
in electing that chamber ; to-day their voice preponderates over 
that of men. A complete reversal in ten years, after a history of 
ten thousand, may be well enough; but it takes one’s breath 
away just a little. For the establishment of permanent social 
reform the ‘ inevitability of gradualness ’ is a recognised principle ; 
it is also a commonplace to say that true evolution does not pro- 
ceed per saltum. A ‘jump’ so sudden as this must certainly 
mean extreme instability in the future. As regards female employ- 
ment, the chances are that the phase of the moment will not 
last; the mimetic impulse will exhaust itself, and women, with 
their new intellectual activity, will begin blazing their own new 
trails in wholly original directions. The modern ideas of equality, 
interchangeability, and competition are quite likely to subside 
as rapidly as they have arisen. Disparity, partnership, and co- 
operation are the old root ideas which are pretty sure to 
remain. 
In the meantime, women’s entry into the ‘ world’s work’ is a 
fact ; and, from the point of view of the community, everything 
depends upon how that new accession of strength is to be applied. 
If women are content to work on men’s lines, their advent is not of 
much consequence except to themselves, the accession represent- 
ing merely so many additional units. If, on the other hand, 
women enter as women and remain distinctive and original, then 
the accession represents a totally new factor, likely to prove 
of quite unprecedented value. It may gratify the individual 
woman to take on a job which a man can do; it is likely to help 
the State a great deal more when she takes on a job that a man 
cannot do. 

In that light the problem presents itself in regard to the police, 
Even if women were much fitter than they are for men’s duties. 
the police service would gain no benefit by recruiting them unless 
the supply of men had run dry. But if, on the other hand, the 
police service can get women who really are women, and will 
bring the independent outlook and shrewd counsel which a 
sensible wife brings to her husband, then, indeed, the service may 
benefit exceedingly. 
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IV. THE PRESENT PROBLEM IN THE POLICE 


It seems clear that (1) a proportion of women will be available 
to help man in fields which had hitherto been exclusively his; 
that (2) the police service will undoubtedly be the richer if it can 
really absorb women, acquiring with them the separate stand- 
point and solid wisdom of their sex ; but that (3) if women are to 
be usefully absorbed into the police service, they must be taken 
on as women, and not, so to speak, as imitation men. 

At present the only regular door of entry to the police is asa 
constable, and for the full duties of a constable women, as already 
indicated, are not fit candidates. Auxiliary duties, such as 
attendance on female prisoners and (sometimes) the taking of 
statements, are things that patently belong to women. But more 
than that is wanted ; a sure focting in the general organisation 
must be obtained. For the logical admission of women two 
alternatives only are open: the first is to cease calling them 
constables, and the second is to redefine the qualifications of con- 
stables. The latter is probably the better alternative. It is here 
that the real difficulty lies. The difficulty is, in fact, part and 
parcel of a very wide police problem, a problem which involves 
the whole machinery of police organisation. 

There can be little doubt that the organisation of modern 
police (a very young institution) is in an elementary and unde- 
veloped condition as yet. Much, were this the time and place, 
might be said on that head ; for immediate purposes it is enough 
to notice that at present the police constable, as a basic unit, 
appears to be deemed the only possible one. In London it is the 
rule, outside the Mounted Branch, the Public Carriage Branch, 
and Thames Division, for all uniform constables to be general 
practitioners in police work. Male constables are not, as a rule, 
highly educated ; it is not expected that brains will be their 
strongest suit. Generally speaking, countrymen make the best 
constables—men taken from the tail of the plough. The task of 
turning such material into fit agents for the enforcement of the 
whole complicated law of England is a stringent one. No one, 
indeed, is more conscious of this than an official who has been in 
turn recruiting officer and staff officer. It is a chastening thought 
—when looking over the shoulder of some candidate whose 
physique and type are eminently good, and watching his crabbed 
caligraphy—to visualise in fancy the volumes of the public general 
statutes and the vasty aggregations of statutory orders and regula- 
tions! This man is the man who has to enforce them. It isa 
chastening task, also, to seek to resolve portions of that complex 
mass into terms which young constables can absorb and administer. 

From that problem, it is probably true, there will never be 
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any effective escape; but it is probably not less true that the 
exclusive reign of the ‘ general practitioner ’ will not last for ever. 
While the police constable will remain the backbone of the service, 
he may before long be partially relieved by specialists, some of 
whom even may not be given his omnibus training. Objection 
to the creation of a body of traffic constables (trained ad hoc, 
without being put through the whole course) is partly based on 
the ground that a traffic constable might at any time be called on 
to perform any duty belonging to an ordinary constable, and he 
must not be found wanting. There is no reason why he should 
be found wanting: the special constable, much used already as 
an emergency substitute, has been able to play his limited réle 
with real success. This prejudice is a survival of that impulse 
towards superficial uniformity which led, some thirty years ago, 
to the swearing-in of skilled engineers and carpenters to be 
responsible for the mechanical work upon the police launches in 
the Thames Division. That phase has passed; a reverse process 
has already begun of substituting clerks, mechanics, motor drivers, 
and other workers for police employed otherwise than on the true 
duties of officers of the peace. The process thus begun may well 
eventuate in a system of suiting the agent to the task. Traffic 
constables, women constables, and others may be as clearly 
differentiated from police constables as park constables and railway 
constables already are. Their attestation would be of a separate 
and different order. Working upon those lines, the difficulty of 
admitting women on a sound and logical basis would disappear 
and the present system of make-believe would be terminated. 

It remains to discover the duties upon which women can 
exercise their own distinctive abilities. The question still per- 
plexes even the most sympathetic observers; the perplexity 
was obvious throughout the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee of 1924, and the Royal Commission has not finally resolved 
it, the subject being largely (it was found) beyond its terms of 
reference. The straight answer to the question is that the problem 
will not be adequately solved until it is solved by women, and by 
women alone. Men with long experience will be at hand to advise 
and co-ordinate ; but the impulses must come from women only. 
And women cannot effectively work out their ideas from an 
armchair, but only from the streets, the police courts, the public- 
houses, the gutters, the slums. It would not be a case of employ- 
ing ‘ teachers, nurses and women of university training’ merely 
to carry out specified duties; the women would be expected, 
while carrying out duties already specified (and no more), to be 
bringing their minds constructively to bear, all the time, on the 
problem as a whole. The plan would certainly have its troubles ; 
but then, after all, police work is mostly trouble. It may be 
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necessary to employ women almost unproductively for some long 
period, but, if full results are to accrue, it must be done. There 
must be no haste in this matter, save haste to make an effective 
start. 

Advocates of the employment of women in the police have been 
apt to put themselves in the wrong, on existing standards, by 
confounding welfare work and police work. The point has been 
much discussed. Welfare work, immensely important as it is, 
is not at present regarded as police work. None the less, the 
instinct that reaches out in that direction may be a sound one. 
Under Blackstone’s definition of the ‘ public police and ceconomy ’ 
welfare work might, of course, easily be included ; and the ques- 
tion may indeed become a living issue before long. The 
‘ deterrent ’ effect of women in uniform is stressed by the Royal 
Commission, and an extension of their activities may well help 
to bring nearer the day when ‘ the individuals of the State, like 
members of a well-governed family, are bound to conform their 
general behaviour to the rules of propriety, good neighbourhood 
and good manners, and to be decent, industrious and inoffensive 
in their respective stations '—that being the true result of police 
regulation as envisaged by Blackstone. 

The prime need of the moment is to obtain women of adequate 
mental calibre, and to have them out and about, assessing police 
problems from every angle at first hand. ‘ The vinegary spinster 


and blighted middle-aged fanatic,’ to whom Sir Nevil Macready 
alluded, are perhaps figures of fiction rather than a factor of 
serious danger in this or any other field of women’s work to-day. 
‘ Broad-minded, kindly, sensible’ women would be obtained. 
But women with the devotion, and the vision, of pioneers are at 
this stage needed ; lesser women can follow when the paths have 
been made straight for them. To begin with lesser women will 
merely mean that the old mimetic lines will be followed. Recruit- 
ment of women for this purpose should not, for obvious reasons, 
follow the lines of male recruitment. Women should be 
recruited without any regard to their fitness for a ‘ rough-and- 
tumble’; they should often be taken as finely bred and intel- 
lectual as may be, subject only to their possessing a physique 
adequate to withstand the exposure to weather. The duty of the 
woman constable, faced with some male (or female) bully bent on 
mischief, would be to retire undamaged, just as a frigate was duty- 
bound to fly from a four-decker. The simile is old-world, but it 
cannot be rendered in modern terms, because mechanisation has 
supervened and the weaker now has torpedoes. In case, in that 
connexion, it should be contended that women could similarly 
overcome their physical handicap by resort to jiu-jitsu, the 
idea must be scotched at once. Violence begets violence. Jiu- 
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jitsu practised by women, though triumphant at the moment, 
would lead to female skulls being cracked from behind by male 
bullies in ambush. Punch made a joke of it when the woman 
candidate, on being questioned, said that she would ‘call a 
policeman.’ That, in fact, would be her literal duty. 

It is already known in the police service that, apart from what 
they may be able separately to accomplish, women can at times 
usefully co-operate with male colleagues in matters of inquiry and 
observation. The Criminal Investigation Department also forms 
an important field. The practice of recruitment of men for the 
Criminal Investigation Department in the Metropolitan Police 
is to draw them from the vast field of selection offered by a force 
of 20,000 men, thus obtaining the men who, under police condi- 
tions, have shown sufficient aptitude. The plan answers admir- 
ably, and is probably better than a system of direct recruitment 
from unproved material outside the force A similar (if smaller) 
field of selection among women is wanted, women who can be 
watched and assessed under police conditions before being 
absorbed for work of criminal investigation. This is already done 
in a small way. Although, on the one hand, the field of work 
open to women in the police is likely, for reasons already stated, 
to be a very limited one, that field, on the other hand, offers 
singular opportunities to the protagonists of women’s work. Its 
problems are the primitive and enduring ones of ordinary 
humanity ; and women do not ‘start subject to the prodigious 
juniority which is theirs in the long-descended and expert sciences ; 
they can ‘ start fair,’ so to speak. 

The all-important point is that women should be the archi- 
tects of their own house, that they should be, within the strict 
limitations imposed by realities, the arbiters of their own activi- 
ties. In police work it will be no case of easy platform triumphs ; 
it will be a matter of solid and inconspicuous work at foundations, 
right out of sight. Educated women of the type who are ready to 
sacrifice themselves for a cause, and to work without notice or 
name, are not lacking in this country. Here is their opportunity. 

If thus, in place of the rough-and-ready affiliation of women 
to men’s institutions which is taking place elsewhere, the police 
service can absorb and employ its women on women’s own lines, 
the result should be pre-eminent. 


V. CONCLUSION 


To sum up, the general position is this : 

At the present time the public asks for women police, and the 
police service must react adequately to the demand. On survey 
of the situation it seems that certain difficulties exist. 

3H2 
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The first difficulty is that constables represent the physical 
strength of the law, and physical strength is not the forte or 
métier o£ women. Women not possessed of the physical strength 
are not really placed on a footing with men by mere attestation ; 
they are simply placed on a footing that is false. To deal in make- 
believe is no help to anyone—it serves only to damage a good 
case. The whole idea of parity is in this connexion a false one, 
and should be jettisoned at once. Women police are a branch 
recruited by different standards and for different problems from 
men, and their real value only accrues when they act distinctively 
as women. They should therefore stand on a sound and separate 
footing of their own, and not falsely on an imitation footing for 
which they are not qualified. This difficulty is easily obviated, if 
there is the courage to face the fact. 

The second difficulty is that, after ten years’ experience of 
women police, it cannot be clearly seen (welfare work apart) how 
women are to be employed, on the uniform side, otherwise than 
in the ancillary offices which were already being assigned to women 
before the war—namely, in effect as matrons, assistants, and so 
forth. The scope of these duties has been extended, but not 
really changed. sid 

After all, however, it is not to be expected that the problem 
of women’s future can be solved by men, however experienced, or 
even by intellectual women who have not had close touch with 
normal police work at first hand. A women’s service, to be really 
adequate, must be designed as well as conducted by women. In 
order, therefore, that the public demand shall be met and the 
problem shall be adequately solved, the time has arrived when 
thoughtful and zealous women should have the opportunity of 
assessing the position at first hand over a considerable period, and 
of building up a true women’s service in the same way as men 
have built up their own services. In this connexion it is only to 
be expected that, among other things, the much-discussed ques- 
tion of the border-line between police and welfare work will be 
once more revived. In any event, the problem of women’s 
employment in the police should, as a result, be brought very 
definitely nearer an eventual solution. 

H. ALKER TRIPP. 
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MODERN TENDENCIES IN EXPLORATION 


THE traditional explorer was an individual ; the modern explorer 
is an expedition. Discovery is rarely an object, and never the 
sole object, of the new explorer, whose aim is the exploitation of 
the scientific or the commercial possibilities of comparatively 
untouched ground. No treatment of the subject can ignore 
this modern reorientation ; already the old-fashioned solitary 
adventurer is beginning to share the false glamour of the high- 
wayman and the knight-errant ; in a few years he will be dead. 
It is not difficult to trace the reasons for the change. 
Explorers are the eyes and fingers of science; while science 
remains in an elementary stage, busy cataloguing the more 
striking products of the earth, any man hardy enough to penetrate 
into fresh regions can bring back with very little extra trouble 
collections which will appear satisfactory. In the same way; 
while a large part of the earth remains unknown to white men, 
any sort of sketch-map or compass traverse is a contribution to 
geography. From such poor scraps industrious experts soon 
produce a sort of order, so that indiscriminate collecting of facts 
and specimens is no longer of much service ; work in the field 
becomes a question of filling in gaps and resolving uncertainties. 
The prestige attaching to this occupation, the excitement of the 
stay-at-home specialists as each problem is cleared up, and the 
growing scarcity of fresh worlds to conquer, lead to a pronounced 
concentration on such well-defined tasks. Explorers no longer 
able to gain serious applause by wandering at their own sweet 
will jostle one another in their efforts to be the first discoverers 
of new species of plants and animals, of unknown mountains and 
islands, and the sources of great rivers. It is notable that at 
this stage the explorer has already ceased to be a free agent, 
bringing back what he pleases to a receptive and uncritical 
scientist ; already he has come to be simply the scientist’s roving 
henchman. Under such direction, and the stress of competition, 
the phase rapidly passes; major problems of geography and 
distribution are cleared up in quick succession ; science, having 
established its broad outlines, subdivides itself to an astonishing 
extent, turning to questions of function and detail whose solution 
825 
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by the untrained traveller is no longer possible. Starved of the 
data they require, and tiring of valueless specimens without 
precise information and of vague reports which miss the point 
at issue, the stay-at-home specialists are themselves forced to 
take the field in order to learn what they want. The old- 
fashioned museum systematist begins, like the adventurous 
explorer who worked for him, to be superseded by a new type 
which is to combine the function of both. Younger men with 
wider outlook and a determination not to be at the mercy of 
inadequate observers band together in brief expeditions which 
descend as well-equipped raids on areas of scientific importance 
at the moment. Once the trained specialist has taken the field 
the untrained adventurer is doomed. 

It is easy from these generalisations to fix the stage which 
we have at present reached. The process just outlined is by 
no means complete. There are still isolated subjects, such as 
entomology, where in many parts of the world purely indiscrimi- 
nate collecting justifies itself, just as there are still territories, 
like the South Arabian desert, part of Matto Grosso, and the 
polar regions, of which even the sketchiest maps and descriptions 
would still be of value. Again, in the second phase there are 
still many points to be cleared up over which the untrained man 
can for one reason or another compete successfully with the 
specialist. But for the greater part of the earth’s surface we 
have definitely come to the third and apparently final stage 
where only well-equipped parties of trained investigators can 
materially improve upon what has already been done. 

The fundamental changes in exploration to which this develop- 
ment is leading us are only just becoming clear. In the first 
place, exploration becomes institutional. The old-fashioned 
amateur would usually be able to finance himself or live upon 
the country ; the modern expedition, consisting of more or less 
poverty-stricken young scientists, is rarely in a position to do 
either. Therefore it must raise funds from outside, and in order 
to do so it must be based on a plan which will stand criticism 
and tied to an institution which will provide some sort of guarantee 
of the plan being carried out. This is one of the main reasons 
why a modern expedition is as a rule sent out, at any rate 
nominally, by a university, a national museum, a learned society, 
or even by the State itself. Private expeditions, unless their 
personnel inspires exceptional confidence, have to find their 
own funds. This question of finance is, in fact, the most serious 
that the ordinary modern expedition has to face ; it is not likely 
to meet any such severe obstacle in the field. In America, 
where rich men are not necessarily mean, the private donor 
enables research parties to be properly, often even extravagantly, 
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‘equipped ; in Great Britain, where money has to a large extent 
got into the hands of a class which does not know how to spend 
it either in public or in private, a few inadequate endowments 
and one or two small funds derived from the State are all that 
we have to fall back upon. Although the Empire Marketing 
Board has in one or two cases subsidised expeditions, it certainly 
cannot be regarded as a source of help even for those with a 
more or less economic objective. In fact, unless the aim is purely 

, scientific and other considerations being completely 
subordinate, the odds are very heavily against an expedition 
being able to raise funds to the extent of more than roool. And 
even this princely sum will not come in one or two large blocks 
which the expedition can count on ; it will have to be scraped up 
ina dozen or more quarters, and its extraction will waste more of 
the organisers’ time, unless they are very fortunate, than it is 
possible to devote to the actual preparations for the field. In 
addition, of course, they will usually have to haggle to the last 
penny for reduced passages and cheap or free transport, and write 
begging letters for gifts of stores and equipment which research 
in this country is too poor to be able to afford. A deficit may 
have to be cleared off by the sale of exclusive Press rights to 
some newspaper which will demand, and if necessary concoct, 
sensational accounts quite out of keeping with the spirit of modern 
scientific exploration, which regards unnecessary hardships merely 
as evidence of faulty organisation and adventures as a sign of 
incompetent leadership. 

There is hardly a single newspaper in the British Isles which 
does not prefer a ‘stunt show’ of the most glaring kind to 
an expedition of scientific interest; few, in fact, will print 
details of any serious investigation at all, and in general the 
ideal explorer, from an editorial standpoint, is the mono- 
maniac who sets off with a small party into the wilds, and 
after months or years of quite unnecessary privations perishes 
miserably, as any competent authority could have foretold, 
leaving a notebook of self-conscious fragments suitable for ‘ gut- 
ting.’ And this criticism is not to be countered by the assertion 
that reports sent back by scientific expeditions are invariably 
dull and unreadable; the fact is that work which would have 
featured prominently in the evening papers for several days if 
it had been prematurely disclosed by a reluctant laboratory 
scientist to a persistent metropolitan reporter will not be con- 
sidered worth printing if it comes from an expedition in the field, 
because to the editor, and through him his public, ‘ expedition ’ 
brings up visions of disasters, hardships, friction with savages, 
and, in fact, of everything which any well-regulated expedi- 
tion can and should avoid. So long as this idiotic conception 
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of expedition news, deliberately fostered by the old-fashioned 
explorers for their own glorification, is retained by the Press, 
expeditions in general must take their choice between raising an 
appreciable sum out of their news communications and the 
luxury of not being misrepresented on a grand scale. Some 
expeditions have resorted to making a cinema film as a means of 
revenue ; it rarely succeeds. Lecturing is not likely to be much 
good unless the work has been unusually spectacular and there 
is a member available for it who can do it well; much the same 
applies to the issue of an account in book form. On the whole 
the chances are against enough money being raised by these 
expedients to cover the cost of getting the scientific results 
published in the appropriate periodicals with adequate illustra- 
tions and maps. The obvious alternative of raising funds from 
the personnel is full of difficulties; it does not always happen 
that those whom it is most essential to have in the party are able 
to put down large sums of money. The combination of grants 
and large payments by members is, in fact, in many ways undesir- 
able ; acceptance of official grants involves a programme of work 
which must not be neglected, and which is not likely to satisfy 
those who have put their hands in their pockets with a vague 
idea of having the time of their lives in the wide open spaces. I 
assume here that the large subscriber is not himself a scientist, 
because as a matter of experience scientists who can afford to 
give largely are too scarce to be taken into account. 

The question of expedition finance has been discussed in 
some detail in order to show how unsatisfactory the present 
position is. To sum up, it is out of the question for most qualified 
workers to undertake field research outside civilised areas without 
sacrificing a good deal of freedom by putting themselves under 
the auspices of some institution or learned body. That body 
will make several stipulations affecting the disposal of collections 
and so on, in return for which it will grant usually something 
like 501. to 150/.; in rare cases as much as 600/. or so. You 
cannot charge it with parsimony; after all, it disgorges all it 
has. The organiser, therefore, will be faced with two distinct 
problems—to make the necessary arrangements for successfully 
attaining the object of the expedition and to find the funds to 
enable the idea to go forward. I have put the arrangements 
first, but of course in practice the funds have to come first, and 
the organiser finds himself for several months in advance engaged 
in a desperate struggle to put the scheme on a sound financial 
footing, wringing money and backing by driblets out of bodies 
meeting on rare and inconvenient occasions to dole out the 
absurdly small sums at their disposal with more or less incom- 
patible conditions attached. It is not hard to realise what a 
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‘crippling effect this struggle is likely to have upon the actual 
work of the expedition. In the first place, unless the organiser 
is wealthy and prepared to stake a good deal, it is for months 
impossible for him to guarantee that the plan will be realised, 
and in the meantime he stands to lose indispensable personnel 
who cannot hold themselves available indefinitely. Then, until 
a sufficient sum has been raised, it is not possible for him to enter 
into large commitments for stores, equipment or transport. 
‘Therefore equipment which takes some time to make for speci- 
fication cannot be set in hand till the last moment, so that there 
is not enough time to test it and have any necessary alterations 
made before sailing. Similarly, it is impossible to arrange charters 
at foreign ports, or local transport where this is needed, until many 
months after the plan of the expedition has been settled. 

There is no longer any question of the value of the work done 
by university and museum expeditions of the type I have in 
mind. All progressive Colonial Governments attempt to main- 
tain a skeleton scientific staff to deal with their special problems 
in medicine, entomology, botany and so on. But these staffs 
are too small and too much tied down by routine to undertake 
far-reaching research, with certain conspicuous exceptions such 
as the tsetse investigation in Tanganyika. An expedition, on 
the other hand, brings out for a limited period a batch of highly 
trained men, few of whom could -possibly have undertaken such 
work by themselves, or have absented themselves from England 
for any longer time, ready to tackle definite problems armed with 
the most up-to-date methods and a familiarity with related data. 
If the expedition visits British territory it can very usefully 
co-operate with the local staff, who on their side are able by their 
knowledge of prevailing conditions to be of the greatest value to 
it; if, on the other hand, its field of operations is outside the 
Empire, it cannot help being in a region more or less similar to 
some part of the Empire where its results may fruitfully be 
applied. This is true particularly of expeditions with a bio- 
logical or geographical object. 

The conclusion to which this inevitably leads us is that 
while the new intensive exploration is work of international 
importance, forming the basis for the medical and economic 
conquest of many undeveloped parts of the world, no provision 
whatever has been made, privately or publicly, for the altered 
character and scale of expeditions and the breakdown of the 
traditional means of financing them. The organiser is confronted 
with the assumption that a suitable personnel can be recruited 
from persons collectively able to bear the entire cost of the 
expedition—an assumption which was never true but has only 
lately become hopelessly untenable. He is accordingly forced 
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‘either to give up or seriously to curtail the expedition, or to eke 
out funds with a most uneconomic expenditure of time and worry 
from a variety of sources whose meagreness is their only common 
quality. 

The result of these unnecessary obstacles at the home end is 
naturally crippling. In many cases where good work might’ be 
done no organiser capable of surmounting them is found and 
the idea is allowed to drop. Even then it is still a case of the 
survival of the fittest—organisers, that is to say, not the scientific 
staffs attached to them—for the sum total of funds available to be 
tapped for such work in the British Empire is hardly enough to 
keep more than one first-rate expedition in the field at a time, 
occasional special efforts by universities and the State excepted. 
No improvement seems probable until it becomes generally 
realised that scientific exploration is not merely something apart, 
an amusement for academic minds, but an indispensable accom- 
paniment, and usually even an indispensable preliminary, of any 
further turning to account of the world’s resources. Once that 
is admitted—as all Governments and large companies tacitly 
do admit it where their own interests are affected—it becomes 
obvious that scientific exploration neither can nor should be 
supported by the sparse guineas of the faithful or by the handful 
of insignificant endowments existing. Scientific work carried on 
with considerable discomfort in remote parts of the world cannot, 
in other words, be run on the same lines as a scheme for giving 
slum children a day in the country; it is not a charity, but a 
definite and often vital service to business and government 
development, for the maintenance of which business and Govern- 
ments ought to contribute. It is not necessary to go into detail 
here on the form which such a scheme of support should take, 
but for the sake of example it may be suggested that something 
like the levy on bales of cotton imported which was raised in the 
interests of Empire-grown cotton might be applied by mutual 
consent to all such industries as rubber, fur, cotton, oil, timber 
and the like, which obviously stand to gain from the results of 
scientific exploration. On this basis all important firms con- 
cerned might contribute something to a central fund, the Govern- 
ment giving pound for pound or on some other agreed basis, and 
the allocation of grants being administered by some representative 
and authoritative body like the existing but hopelessly poverty- 
stricken Government Grants Committee of the Royal Society. 

Such a scheme would do away with both the very simple 

defects of the present time—first, that there is practically no 

money available, and, second, that its disbursement is in too 
many hands. The necessity for proving that any projected 
expedition had a competent personnel, a desirable object, and 
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a satisfactory chance of attaining it would remain unaltered. 
The fund would be available for scientific work in the field without 
. unnecessary limitations, at the discretion of the committee—for 
biology, medical research, archeology, geology, topography and 
surveying; meteorology and so on, whether by individuals or by 
expeditions ; and the circulation to all its subscribers of an annual 
report on work done under its auspices would be of service both 
to science in outlining the general trend and showing up the gaps 
and to industry in suggesting fresh points of application for the 
findings of research. 

I have perhaps harped too long on this financial starvation, 
but not, I think, more than it deserved ; for any scientific explorer 
it is not the tiger in the jungle, the polar bear on the pack-ice, 
or the snake in the undergrowth which are wild beasts to worry 
about, but only the wolf at the door. 

Another modern tendency in exploration, although less 
fundamental than the change from the private party or individual 
to the official or semi-official expedition, is probably more 
obtrusive—the development of mechanical aid. Formerly white 
men were content in penetrating uncolonised regions to make 
use of whatever facilities had been developed by the natives in 
the way of sledges, dug-outs, mules or human bearers, as the case 
might be, bringing from their own world only such items as 
firearms and medical supplies. But native transport, diet, and 
soon are rarely more advanced than native medicine or weapons, 
and of this no one is more readily convinced than the natives 
themselves. Explorers of the old school, however, dislike the 
vulgar intrusion of cars and aeroplanes into their happy hunting- 
grounds, so that it is sometimes possible even now to see them 
cheerfully setting out by the slow and troublesome prehistoric 
methods in a region where the natives themselves, who have no 
such sentimental illusions, habitually travel by lorry or by motor 
boat. But these, of course, are hopeless anachronisms; the 
modern British expedition, generally speaking, will use the best 
technical apparatus of every sort that it can beg from enlightened 
manufacturers or scrape up enough money to buy, just as the 
modern American expedition, acting in the same spirit, will use 
the best apparatus obtainable. 

A few points in this connexion are worth bringing up. First 
ofall, time. Nowhere is the new ratio which mechanical transport 
has established between time and distance so striking as in 
exploration, where (even when the final stage requires the oldest 
of methods still) an immense mileage has often to be covered 
before the jumping-off place is reached. To the leisurely adven- 
turer who went for the journey’s sake it was no handicap to steam 
for thousands of miles at eight or twelve knots in order to start 
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up country on foot after a long pause to engage bearers. To the 
scientist who breaks off his work at home in order to get data on 
some particular problem loss of time is a different matter, and 
unless poverty makes it impossible to take advantage of them 
the great trunk airways which have lately been opened to Russia, 
Persia, India, South America, with those soon to be added for 
South Africa and Australia, will play a great part in enabling 
experts to work in regions where they could never have dreamed 
of going otherwise. Apart from this shortening of communica- 
tions, which will soon have brought almost all possible expedition 
bases within a fortnight of London, there is the further great gain 
which may often be secured by taking out cars, lorries, motor 
boats and aircraft. For example, it takes ten days for the 
return trip from Georgetown in British Guiana to the Kaieteur 
Falls at the edge of the hinterland savannah ; a seaplane service; 
now planned by a British company in connexion with the West 
Indies traffic, could comfortably do it in a day. The same, of 
course, applies wherever there are severe surface obstacles like 
virgin forests, mountain ranges, swamps or rivers broken up by 
many rapids. Where there are no such insurmountable diffi- 
culties the cheaper and more reliable motor or motor boat trans- 
port is good enough. How valuable the use of modern methods 
may prove, not only to the expedition using it, but to trade and 
administration, is well shown by Roy Chapman Andrews’ intro- 
duction of the motor car to the Gobi desert, which at once 
established motor transport as the normal local service, creating 
quite a respectable demand for cars and greatly accelerating 
communications. 

The modern expedition using all possible means of reaching 
its destination without delay has, then, the advantage of saving 
time on a really useful scale, and of correspondingly raising the 
standard of personnel by making it possible to enlist specialists 
with a definite job at home who are likely to be much more 
able and efficient than the habitual wanderers and unemployed 
from whom recruits would otherwise have to bedrawn. Another 
peculiar advantage in the case of university and some other 
expeditions is that it enables undergraduates to get some begin- 
nings of a working knowledge of the conditions of research in 
countries off the beaten track, widening their outlook and attach- 
ing them to a pursuit which is not easily forgotten. The first 
striking display of this possibility was the series of Oxford 
University expeditions to Spitsbergen organised after the war 
by G. Binney; from that pioneer effort has arisen a regular 
tradition of exploration work both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
harnessed in the first case by the Oxford University Exploration 
Club, which was started in 1928. During the last two years 
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there have been official Oxford expeditions to (West) Greenland 
(1928) and to British Guiana (1929), and unofficial, but equally 
strong, Cambridge parties to Labrador (1928) and East Greenland 
and the Azores (1929), all with geographical or biological objects. 
In most of these cases there has been an undergraduate majority, 
yet the quality of the work done has by no means suffered from 
it; in fact, where a capable leader is to be found, a party composed 
entirely of undergraduates and young graduates will do at least 
as good work with a minimum of friction as one made up of a 
greater mixture of ages. Oxford in Spitsbergen and Cambridge 
at Edge Island have shown what can be done by enterprising 
undergraduate leadership; nevertheless, bodies which make 
grants have a congenital preference for middle age. 

But it is not difficult to see how modern conditions, while 
immensely extending the convenient striking range of the 
explorer and raising his standards of accuracy, have at the same 
time tended to fetter movement. To send an expedition to a 
remote part of the world purely for the study of ethnology or 
the collection of fossils is obviously wasteful ; alert organisations 
like the Royal Geographical Society recognise this by making a 
point of attaching a surveyor or geographer at their own expense 
wherever there is a reasonable possibility of his proving useful. 
But then if all expeditions took out a representative of each 
study for which scope was likely to be found they would include 
botanists, zoologists, ornithologists, fresh-water biologists, 
meteorologists, geologists, archzologists, anthropologists, soil 
chemists, topographers, surveyors, photographers, artists, and 
a dozen or two more, so that with the addition of a doctor and 
assistants, such as hunters, mechanics, taxidermists, cooks and 
so on, the party would become much too large to travel far over 
undeveloped territory. And, although things do not in practice 
reach this logical conclusion at present, it is undoubtedly one of 
the chief problems of a modern expedition to exploit its oppor- 
tunities sufficiently without growing so large as to forfeit mobility. 
‘Doubling’ of parts is no solution at all; even if it proves 
possible to secure, for instance, a doctor who is also a competent 
biologist, a tolerable cook, and capable of taking all necessary 
photographs, the false nature of the economy will not be long 
in making itself felt in the field, and all the activities involved 
will be the worse for it. Only very clearly part-time jobs can 
be doubled with impunity ; and the spectacle which has some- 
times been seen of a first-rate scientist being employed as expedi- 
tion cook when every moment was precious for observation in 
the short arctic summer is not creditable to the organisation. 
The same trend which forces the enlistment of specialists who are 
available for short periods only dictates the provision of all 
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possible mechanical and human aid to enable their time to be 
employed to best advantage—namely, of course, in research of 
the particular type for which they have been chosen. Thus thereis 
a logical justification for a system, partly realised on the Oxford 
Spitsbergen and Greenland expeditions, which divides the party 
into two distinct classes—the pure scientists who are out for 
scientific results, and nothing else, on the one hand, and the 
leader with his henchmen on the other, who are primarily respon. 
sible for getting the party on to the chosen field of operations 
and maintaining it there in all necessary ways, using their spare 
time in more or less adventurous geographical excursions. There 
must, however, in almost any large expedition be another crogs- 
division within these two classes, one section being attached to 
a base camp within convenient reach of rail head or water trans- 
port, where the bulk of the stores can be dumped in conditions 
suitable for settled scientific work, and the other section operating 
from this base in one or more field parties. By this means the 
very unwieldiness of the expedition may be turned to advantage, 
providing a much larger and more comfortable base than any 
travelling party could hope for on its own, and giving scope for 
much stationary observation of the sort which in most branches 
of science has become indispensable, constant movement from 
one camp to another prohibiting anything beyond scrappy 
collections and vague impressions. Where the objective isa 
coast, large river, or group of islands a ship may serve the same 
purpose as a land base, with the extra advantage of mobility. 
The combination of flying boat and water-borne stores in support 
has been proved feasible in very difficult circumstances by the 
Hamilton Rice expedition up the Rio Branco. 

Exploration, however incoherent and poverty-stricken, is 
gradually organising itself in order to be able to make full use 
of modern technical methods in a final attack on the now insigni- 
ficant undiscovered world, and in a more detailed probing of the 
vast regions nominally discovered but for most practical purposes 
unknown. Exploration, however, is no longer an independent 
activity, even in the limited sense that it was independent 
between the age of the buccaneers and the twentieth century. 
It is, in fact, nothing more than a branch of the intelligence 
department of science, and a subordinate one into the bargain, 
differing from the laboratory in the essential fact that its results 
are not comparatively finite or self-contained, but represent on 
the whole a series of successful raids in search of raw material 
which has still to be digested. The condition of this digestive 
machinery is worth at least a passing glance, for clearly, unless 
its working is reasonably prompt and efficient, the exploration 
which feeds it will not assume any significance and will accordingly 
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be discouraged. And while exploration, as we have shown, has 
made some efforts to keep pace with modern conditions, the 
systematic machinery behind it, at least in such an important 

tment as zoology (and to a less extent botany), has made 
remarkably few. It is notorious that certain of Darwin’s collec- 
tions have not been named yet by the specialists concerned, and 


protracted delays in identifying collections are normal rather 
than exceptional unless the collector is himself a systematist 
in a favourable position for pushing the work on. So long as the 
organisation for dealing with such collections consists largely of 
a number of isolated workers scattered over Europe and North 
America, unconnected with any museum or institution of the 
kind, this state of things seems likely to continue. Enlargement 
of the staff of the British Museum (Natural History) under the 
recent interim recommendations of the Royal Commission may 
help to ease the situation, but no attempt to rationalise explora- 
tion can succeed without tackling the problem of providing an 
efficient and reasonably rapid machine for getting all collections 
identified. 

The spectacular age of discovery is probably within ten or 
twenty years of its close and the romantic individualist is already 
superseded, but exploration in a broad sense has never possessed 
more vitality, and will long outlive the crude mapping of the 
continents which alone used to interest it. Yet the task of 
reducing to order the nineteenth-century legacy of chaos is even 
more pressing in exploration than in other spheres; while the 
work, being at the same time ambitious and ancillary, is more open 
toinjury by poverty and the disorganisation of systematists. It 
is useless for Oxford and Cambridge to make efforts, as they are 
doing now, to develop a school of explorers if the other interests 
which have been shown in this hasty survey to be equally essential 
to ultimate success in exploration fail to rise to the occasion. 
Exploration is a productive undertaking ; it is also a matter of 
prestige. This country, which used to be the first in the world 
for discovery, is perceptibly falling behind, and not by any means 
through the fault of its explorers, whose qualities have never 
shown to better advantage than in a period when learning the 
significance of facts under difficulties has become more important 
than the mere collection of them. 

E. M. NICHOLSON. 
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THREE UNPUBLISHED ‘IMAGINARY CONVER. 
SATIONS’ BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


In the spring of 1929, whilst resident in Florence, I had an oppor- 
tunity of examining,: through the kindness of my friend Mme. 
Eleanor Manzioni-Landor, the granddaughter of Walter Savage 
Landor, some papers and other materials which were found 
among the belongings of the latter after his death in 1864. Among 
other things, I was happily surprised to find three hitherto 
unpublished and completely unknown Imaginary Conversations, 
not inferior to the best of any of those imperishable master- 
pieces. 

The three Conversations are between: (1) Andrew Marvd 
and Henry Marten, (2) Diogenes and a Citizen, and (3) Solon and 
Pisistratos. 

The manuscript of the first Conversation was in such condition 
that there could be little doubt that it was a transcription made 
from the original composition, for it is written out in a compara- 
tively legible hand, and without any corrections or emendations, 
From a study of Landor’s handwriting I am inclined to put the 
date of this transcription at about 1855-1860. There are certain 
fine evidences in the second Conversation between Milton and 
Andrew Marvel, first published in the Atheneum in 1862, which 
would indicate that it was written at about the same period as 
the Marvel and Marten Conversation. Altogether Landor pub- 
lished four Conversations in which Marvell figures, three with 
Milton (the first published in 1824, and the second and third in 
1862), and one with Bishop Parker which first appeared in 1846+ 
It is interesting to note that Landor, who was somewhat of a 
faddist in matters of spelling, invariably, and incorrectly, writes 
‘Marvel’ for ‘ Marvell’; I should not think, however, that this 
was more than an oversight. 

Henry (or Harry) Marten (1602-1680) was a man much after 
the heart of Landor. The son of Sir Henry Marten (1562-1641), 
the great advocate, he was educated at University College, Oxford, 

2 A Conversation between Andrew Marvel and Henry Marten, with a similar 


opening to that which is here published, was included by Forster in his Life of 
Landor, 1869, and is to be found in vol. ii., pp. 584-586. 
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which he left with a B.A. for Gray’s Inn. He made a marriage of 
convenience which turned out a failure, and as a ‘ gadabout ’ he 
soon acquired a reputation for fast and loose living. Aubrey, 
who is very fair, says of him, ‘ He was a lover of pretty girls, to 
whom he was so liberal that he spent the greatest part of his 
estate.’ Charles, it is said, had him thrown out of Hyde Park. 
In 1639 he made himself very popular by refusing to subscribe 
towards the loan raised for the Scottish war, and in 1640 he was 
returned to Parliament as one of the members for Berkshire. In 
August 1643 he was committed to the Tower for asserting that it 
was ‘ better that one family [the King and his children] should 
be destroyed than many.’ He was released a fortnight later, but 
was not readmitted to Parliament until 1646. He was the most 
prominent and the most active of all in bringing Charles to his 
trial, and in the establishment of the republic. During 1656~ 
1657 he was an inmate of Southwark Prison, whither his debts 
had brought him. Though not a statesman, he was a great 
parliamentarian, a ready and brilliant speaker, whose eloquence 
often won the whole House to his side, and whose wit often saved 
the life of an enemy. He was generous, sincere, and a defender 
of the weak ; he expressed himself fearlessly and even recklessly ; 
he was a hater of tyrants and tyranny in any form, and doubt- 
less his activities in this latter connexion attracted Landor most 
to him. 

On the return of Charles II., Marten gave himself up on 
June 20, 1660, in obedience to the King’s proclamation to the 
“regicides.’ On October 16 he was tried at the Old Bailey and 
found guilty. In accordance with the terms of the proclama- 
tion, execution was, however, suspended, and he was imprisoned. 
In 1661 the Bill for executing the regicides passed the House. 
Marten’s life, however, was to be spared, only to be spent until 
his death in prison. In 1665 he was removed from Windsor 
Prison, where he constituted ‘ an eyesore’ to the King, to Chep- 
stow Castle, where he died on September 9, 1680.? 

The date at which this Conversation is supposed to take place 
is most probably between the years 1670-1675. Marvell died in 
1678. 

The Conversation between Diogenes and a Citizen, as found 
by me, was evidently the composition as originally written. So 
many alterations, erasions, interpolations, etc., had been made 

* It should be noted that it is quite possible that Southey, who was the greatest 
friend of Landor and in correspondence with him until his (Southey’s) death, 
first drew the attention of Landor to Marten. Southey visited Marten’s prison 
and wrote a sonnet on him in which he speaks of Marten having been ‘ For thirty 


years secluded from mankind ’ in Chepstow Castle. This is an error; altogether 
Marten spent twenty years in prison, fifteen of which were passed in Chepstow 
Castle. 
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that at first sight it seemed quite impossible that anyone would 
be able to decipher more than the title. But by the grace of the 
Italian sun and the help of a magnifying glass I eventually 
succeeded in deciphering all but one word. 

From Landor’s own note it is to be inferred that he sent a 
copy of this Conversation to Browning, who very likely advised 
Landor not to publish in view of the probable misconstruction 
which would be placed upon the expressions relating to Tyranni- 
cide. It was then that Landor might have added the reminder 
‘that Diogenes was without the light of Christianity.’ Forster 
has attempted to explain away and negative Landor’s views on 
tyrannicide, but no impartial student who yet loves his Landor can 
have any doubt that Landor, indeed, regarded this as one of the 
sublimest acts of which a man can be capable. Coluccio Salutati, 
one of the earliest and the greatest of humanists, so regarded it, 
and Bartolus, from a rational and legal-political point of view, 
also thus regarded it. I see no reason, therefore, why Forster's 
misguided kindness should be allowed to continue to obscure 
Landor’s real sentiments in this connexion. 

The date of the manuscript of this Conversation I would put 
at about 1860. -~ 

A Conversation in which Diogenes figures is that great critical 
masterpiece of the Platonic philosophy, Diogenes and Plato, which 
appeared in 1829. 

The original manuscript of the Conversation between Solon 
and Pisistratos was in even worse state than the Diogenes manu- 
script, so that, though I flatter myself upon the achievement of 
having deciphered as much as I did of it, I fear that Landor’s 
handwriting at more than one place has here defeated my every 
endeavour, with the result that there is more than one lacuna in 
the Conversation as it now sees the belated light. With the 
exception of these few lacune the Conversation is in an otherwise 
perfectly satisfactery state, and makes a welcome addition to the 
Solon and Pisistratos Conversation, which appeared in 1832. 
The passage in which Solon taxes Pisistratos with having changed 
the laws is to be found in a somewhat different form in the earlier 
Conversation ; nevertheless, I do not think that its recurrence in 
the present Conversation was an oversight on the part of Landor, 
or that, not intending to publish the latter, he borrowed the 
passage and adapted it to the published Conversation. On the 
contrary, I believe that this passage is quite deliberate and would 
have been retained by Landor. Moreover, it is not improbable 
that Landor intended this Conversation to form the first part of 
the 1832 Conversation in some future edition of his Works. In 
subsequent editions of his Imaginary Conversations Landor made 
extensive alterations, very often introducing a prodigious amount 
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of new material and cutting out a good deal of the old. In the 
present case the unpublished piece makes a fitting ‘first part’ to 
the published Conversation, and the first words of Pisistratos at 
the opening of the latter a not inappropriate reply to Solon’s last 
words at the conclusion of the former. Again, the Conversations 


can stand quite as well separately. 
The manuscript of this Conversation I would date about 


1860. 

With these words it remains only to say that I have retained 
the spelling and punctuation of the manuscripts, and that I have 
added neither letter nor word to the original. But let me no 
longer stand between the reader and his pleasure. 


ANDREW MARVEL AND HENRY MARTEN 


MarveEL. How art thou, Harry ? 
MARTEN. You see how I am seeing where I am. Prisons are but 
indifferent conservatories of health. 

MarveEL. Breezes from the Welsh mountains and from the estuary 
under this Chepstow castle have kept the colour fresh on thy cheeks. 

MarRTEN. Yes, when I mount the table and look out, they do me good, 
however I would exchange them willingly for the smoke of our city and 
the fogs of the Thames, but your good master will not strike a bargain 
with me. 

MaRvEL. Never sigh, my man. 

MartTEN. Pleasure hath her sighs, tho’ shorter than those of sorrow, 
and your presence hath brought therh out. 

MaRVEL. Solitude too hath its comforts and its quiet hours; more 
peradventure of these than crowded cities have. 

MarTEN. Exemption from imprisonment is all I wish. 

Marvev. Let us confidently hope this blessing is nigh at hand. 

MartTEN. The chaplain of my castle told me the same story, and that 
none but the reprobate were hard of belief, when he saw me shake my 
head. Year after year hath rolled over it and only made it the heavier. 
Before the present hour, few have been so consolatory to me as one last 
summer. A sailor with a broken leg was singing under my casement a new 
song. It began Ye gentlemen of England who live at home at ease. It is 
something to hear that any are now living at ease in England, after fines 
and confiscations, and under French government, patriots in prison and 
priests in palaces. Fie upon me! I am running into alliteration like a 
splenetic poet. I too was envious in my own way. I envied my sailor of 
the broken leg, for he could walk about with half of it, wheras I with a 
pair in good plight must keep within the courtyard at furthest. Albeit 
our gracious king’s Majesty has provided for my health and longevity in 
furnishing me, ad libitum, with wholesome bread and water. 

MarRvEL. Humour is not parcht up in thee, my pleasant Hal. 

MarTEN. There are voices that can open a fresh spring in the barren 
tock ; yours hath done it tho’ it trickleth scantily. I can enjoy fun in a 
poet, not being one myself. Were I one, my smile might be awry and my 
lip blue. On yonder shelf, which is half-full of books to the amount of 


thirty, there is Hudibras. 
312 
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Marvet. What a prodigous power of thought is there in Butler; and 
even Bacon himself is scarcely more profound. Having a friend resident _ 
near Tewkesbury whither he invited me, I went to visit Butler in his little 
brick house between that town and Worcester, and took a salmon with 
me which had just been caught. I asked him whether he would receive a 
Roundhead, carrying the fish by a-withy under the gills. He recognised 
me and shook me by the hand. I told him that the court had half con- 
verted me and that I could not conscientiously eat anything but fish, 
which I hoped he would permit me to partake with him. ‘ Luckily for 
you ’ said Sam, ‘ for there is nothing in the house beside eggs and bacon.’ 
We’ dined jovially on the salmon to which the cider seemed to give an 
invitation. Salmon like venison and mutton, ought to wait a few days 
for the cook’s summons, but we did our best with it. 

Marten. Ah! how I should have enjoyed your conversation. Politics 
no wise man will talk about at dinner. 

MarveEL. We did better. We avoided not only that topic but also 
the ordinary news of the day. Poetry was discufsed. 

MartTEN. Ah! then I could have nothing to say, but I could listen, 
and should. Abraham Cowley was my chokepear. They called him 
metaphysical: does metaphysical mean fantastical ? Waller pleased me 
better because I always knew what he was driving at. 

MARVEL. His verses on Oliver are gentlemanly and musical, but they 
want the solidity and strength of Milton’s. 

MarTEN. I know so-niuch about the matter as that. Butler I hear is 
a great favourite with the king, who reads Hudibras as willingly as the 
Bible. 

MarveEL. Perhaps oftener. He has paid four groats for the poem, but 
has never paid one to the author, who is as poor as Job or as Milton. 
Alas, poor Milton! He lives solitary in a garden where no flowers can 
blow, and if they did he could not see them. Dryden, whom you may 

-have heard of, threatened to rhyme the Paradise Lost, a poem of richer 
harmony than sequences of dactyls and spondees allowed to the Greek and 
Roman. Cowley, whom you perhaps remember, is lately dead. He dined 
with the Bishop of Rochester, got drunk, and died in a wet ditch. 

Marten. I by the providence of the king’s most religious and gracious 
Majesty, shall never die so, nor get drunk at the table of a Right Reverend. 
The Fathers in God are my godfathers, and are vigilant over me. 

MARVEL. We may live to see better days yet, meanwhile let us live 
in the past. 


DIOGENES AND A CITIZEN 


DI0GENES. What seekest thou coming hither ? 

Citizen. A man, Diogenes, I left a few behind me. 

DIoGENES. Here is one canst not carry back. Hast thou any work 
or occupation ? 

Crit1zzn. I had lately: I was a soldier in our last battle. 

Di1oGENES. Thy country was then worth fighting for. Who taught 
thee thy duty ? 

Cit1zEN. Demosthenes. The Agora was my schoolroom, the field my 
book. 

DioGENES. Thy master was wise and virtuous, no * * * and quibbler, 
like the long-robed and light-slippered who amble in groves and gardens. 
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Thee peradventure I may have patience to listen to and converse with ; 
but my talk must be brief for I am hoarse, not by speaking much, but 
because I am out of practice. Be seated opposite tome. Mind! Mind! 
not upon that stone with the dry figleaves over it protecting my supper 
from the flies. 

If thou hadst been among the idlers of yesterday thou wouldst not 
have come today. 

CiT1zEN. .. . I too am curious, yet I kept apart from them. Pafsing 
thro the streets along which they returned, the older, who could not follow 
them so far as to this place, inquired of everybody they met whether it 
was true or probable that the King of Macedon said that if he was not 
Alexander he would gladly be Diogenes. 

DioGENnEs, Did the fools wonder at a king ? In saying so he thought 
to compliment me, as the folk’s jargon call it. What could ever make 
Alexander my equal ?, He wants everything, I nothing. 

CiT1zEN. Let us hope that, now he has the power, he will render 
Athens prosperous and wealthy. 

D1oGENES. Two widely different conditions. It is only the wealthy 
and prosperous that are subject to the pressure of calamity. Thou 
seemest old enough to remember the invasion of Sicily and so have been 
enrolled among the invaders. That island suffered much for her wealth, 
but lefs than her invader. 

CiT1zEN. Sad businefs! We lost a stout body of men. 

Diocenes. And nothing more? Ye lost your freedom with your 
equity. Ye never have been powerful since, and never have well deserved 
to be. Ye would perforce have other lands ignorant that it is more 
profitable to exchange ore for corn than blow for blow. When republics 
conquer other republics, kings finally conquer them. When two sparrows 
are victors down swoops the hawk and decides the contest for them. 
States can not firmly hold together. If communities are wise their only 
union will be temporary, and only against one that presumes to domineer 
and coerce, and such is the only union that can long exist. Smaller states 
may lend mutual support, but let them beware of adhesion to larger. 
Confederacies may exist when unions are dissevered. Where nations are 
dragged or abstracted too close, there is an end of enterprise and emulation. 

Citizen. We may look forward from our lower condition to lefs of 
turbulence and discord in the city. And this benefit with perhaps some 
others, the Macedonian for his own benefit may confefs. He is about to 
invade Asia and probably will conquer that proud kingdom. 

DioGENES. Yea, and bring back an accumulation of all his pride. 
Shall your souls be the loftier for the pride he mourns or your bodies the 
stouter for the purple he tears off. Every people is, sooner or later, 
impoverisht by the spoilation of another. Our citizens well remembering 
what they suffered from the oriental despot, they now are running to 
implore the blefsings of an occidental. I have heard them shout voci- 
ferously at his horses heels. Even heads that had lately worn their 
helmets confronting him ignominously bowed. 

Citizen. I beseech thee, O Diogenes! I beseech thee to withold such 
discourse from others. 

DiocEnEs. With others I am little inclined to hold any. A man 
who has fought for his country is worthy to hear it. 

Citizen. There is danger in every word of it, for in every word there 
is truth. 
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DrocEengs. Never was there any danger forme. Death stands aboye 
danger and beyond. There are chains, and racks, I know, and other 
implements of torture in the dark store-room behind the treasury of 
palaces, but in many a field there is a blade of hemlock; and he must be 
an improvident herbsman who in weeding his corn, hath never for eventy- 
alities laid by a few ripe heads of poppy. 

Citizen. Surely thou wouldst not anticipate the fatal hour. 

DiocEnes. My honest friend, thou art no logician. The fatal hour 
never can be anticipated. Our sages tell us that it is ‘ rank cowardice’ 
to fly from the evils of life, and they also tell us that it is ‘ rank cowardice’ 
to stay an usurper. They have seen their young fellow-citizens maimed 
and mutilated, and thousand upon thousand times a despot, and have 
sung hymns to the despot that ordered it. He, it seems, is no murderer 
at all; the murderer is the solitary man who slays the million-slayer. 

I never sang a note in my life, but I would go down into the street 
again to join the chorus on Harmodios and Aristogeiton on a similar 
occasion. The celebrated Theban never struck his lyre to a chaunt s0 
animating or an exploit so grand. Tyrannicide is the sublimest act of 
humanity.* One right hand may achieve what legions fail to accomplish. 
Macedon has deflowered Attica ; may some brave youth avenge her! * 


wt BARE S 
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* It must be remembered that Diogenes was without the light of Christianity, 
Rulers, in our day, are under its humanizing influence east and west. W. S. L, 


SOLON AND PISISTRATOS 


PIsISTRATOS. It rejoices me, O Solon to see thy venerable head once 
more among our citizens at Athens. 

Soton. I also am rejoiced, O Pisistratos, that there yet remain 
citizens in Athens. 

PisisTRATOS. What should have removed them ? 

Soon. When the laws were removed, they were. 

PisisTRATOS. No indeed. The wise laws thou thyself ordainedst are 




















extant. 
Soton. But merely at thy will and discretion. Some are modified. 
Some abrogated. 


PisIsTRATOS. Whatever I have done was done to please the people. 

Soton. It is well to please the people, it is better to improve them. 

PIsIsTRATOS. Laws must occasionally be modified, and occasionally 
abrogated. 

Soton. Yes whenever time hath been given to demonstrate their 
insufficiency. 

PisistraTos. I have made few alterations in them. 

Soton. Who gave thee authority to make any ? 

PIsIsTRATOS. My alterations were ratified by the people’s voice. 

Soton. Alas! there is an instrument of soft and silver tones to which 
the people’s voice is made readily to acoord. Hath not this voice been 





* Immediately beneath the line which Landor drew at the conclusion of this 
Conversation there follow the words: ‘I have listened to many odes by many 
poets, some of whom were born in free estates, which poets were silent as dormice 
on the exploits of their bravest fellow citizens, and extolled successful Power.’ 
(Sent to Browning.) 
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heard recently at Athens? Thou hast afsumed the supreme power 

the statutes and institutions of thy country. I hardly know 
whether it is better for it that thou art gentle and humane. Substances 
and nations sink more readily than they rise. 

PisistrRaTos. I would elevate the Athenians, I would never lower 
them. Greatly are they indebted to thee, Solon, for some of the more 
powerful means, which I also at the present time am employing. 

Soton. Pardon my ignorance, what are those ? 

PisistRaTos. I am collecting and collating whatever can be recovered 
of Homer. Thou hast brought many parts from Crete, *** by the 
*** of the Cretans. These we have corrected from the little we could 
procure from Ionia. We have never been able to find the commencement 
of the Iliad. Homer invokes a Godefs: what Godefs? Evidently the 
Muse, whome he invokes at the opening of the Odyfsea. Neither of us has 
ventured to alter a single word in any verse. I wish the father of our 
poets had not said that Achilles,‘ in sending those thousands of souls to 
Hades, had not added that he gave the arms as well as the bodies not only 
to the dogs but to all the birds. Now surely there were many birds who 
would have declined the invitation to such a festival. It seems probable 
that instead of race there was a verb.5 

SoLton. Such questions are likelier to afford thee greater satisfaction 
than any schemes of polity and ambition. 

PisisTRATOS. I have none. 

Soton. Supreme power is never contented. Thou hast openly 
avowed thy love of peace. The people are happy but the happy are not 
always the most quiescent. There are rumours that thou wouldst enlarge 
the dominion of Attica. Beware! beware! Thou hast eyes which can see 
acrofs far lands, but those eyes may be dazzled by nearer objects, appa- 
rently tangible. It is the interest of no people to declare war against 
another, and no potentate is long the happier for the most successful. 
Republics split by repletion. So long as they are agricultural and com- 
mercial they retain their power, because their neighbours profit by their 
prosperity. The people of Judea were opulent thro’ Tyre and Sidon, but 
they were both avaricious and intolerant. They warred first against their 
nearest neighbours, because these had several Gods and they only one; 
and what in their opinion was worse, their lands were fertile and theirs lefs. 
Presently they siezed upon the sea coasts, which incursion brought against 
them Tyre and Sidon, and ultimately the kings of Egypt. These con- 
quered them and led them into captivity, in which state they remained 


“ Landor has here forgotten that it was Homer, and not Achilles, who was 


g. 
5 In Leigh Hunt’s Journal for February 15, 1851, Landor has a translation of 
the ‘ Beginning of the Iliad : 
Sing thou the anger of Achilles, muse, 
Which brought a thousand sorrows on the Greeks, 
Hurrying so many to the shades below, 
While beast and bird prowl’d over corse and arms.’ 

In a note appended to these verses Landor says: ‘. . . A suspicion has 
sometimes risen in my mind, that Homer did not write the word mace, but a 
verb. Certainly the dead bodies were not 

To every bird and every beast a prey. 
Many beasts and birds would 
let them alone.’ 
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for many generations. At last they became so numerous, in a country 
already overpeopled, that a sagacious and politic, and a humane king 
connived at their flight beyond the Red-Sea. Their leader was also their 
Lawgiver. He carried with him all the wisdom he had acquired in Egypt, 
By degrees he purified it, instructing them in the worship of one only God, 
omnipotent and omnipresent. The worship of others was forbidden. 

PisistraTos. Was this politic ? 

Soton. He believed that it was not only wise but the command of 
that God who had been his and their deliverer. 

PisistRATOS. Had they no ceremonials and festivals, no procefsions 
and hymns ? 

Soton. They had. The Lawgiver was likewise a poet, in his dis- 
course he was eloquent as thou thyself art, and employed it to guide his 
countrymen aright. Fame followed him totally unsought and little 
heeded. 

PisistRATOS. Yet fame and glory are powerful incentives to great 
exploits. Why smilest thou ? Is it not true, or is it so true as to require no 
note ? 

Soton. ‘When I was in Egypt I saw, in many temples, the images of 
Gods and Demons, above whose heads were circlets of gold which the 
priests and people in their peculiar language called glories. I thought ita 
strange and singular term for a thin piece of metal but not very inapplicable 
to the heads under it. We ourselves equally misuse the word glory. The 
only true and solid glory is that voluntary tribute which nations pay their 
benefactors, whether by raising their intellects in arts and sciences or by 
liberating them from an oppressor. *** *** .*** that ambition 
leads to hostilities against the lands in the vicinity to Athens. Succefs 
would weaken thy people and ultimately demolish thy power. Kings 
rarely are wise but rarely are they so unwise as to hazard what they 
have whether *** *** or by popular grant. The race of Atreus is 
extinct. The noblest of it, Aulis * * *, felt as many pangs as he inflicted. 
Let us not read Homer in vain. 

PisisTRATOS. Our countrymen are pertinacious of their claim to 
Homer’s birthplace. 

Soton. They have a right to much glory, but none to that. If 
Homer had been a citizen of Athens it would be ignominous to retain no 
copy of his poems. A few disconnected and scattered parts were all that 
was remaining in the city over which resides the Godefs of wisdom. 

Pisistratos. I hazard not to give a positive opinion on the subject 
when it is askt of me by the inquisitive and learned. 

Soton. Nor could you satisfy them, nor could I. Attic is not the 
language of the Iliad and Odyfsea. Poets have a *** of their own, 
collecting as princes do their watches from many quarters. Homer was 
certainly an Asiatic. His partiality to that country is evident in the 
characters he has given of its chieftains, of Priam, of Hector, of Glaucos, 
and Sarpedon. At what period, or whether, he wrote the Odyfsea is 
uncertain. Its morality is lefs admirable than its poetry. His hero is a 
thief. But so are all heroes if they are successful. Believe me, Pisi- 
stratos, there is more courage and resolution in abstinence than in seizure 
and occupation. Falsehood is always bad, but the worst when it is in 
action. No pofsefsor of inordinate power is guiltlefs of it. He throws 
the people down to rob them. 
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PiststraTos. Solon, let us be friends as formerly. Share power with 


me. 
Soton. Willingly, on one condition. 
PisistRATos. Speak it! 

Soton. When we have shared integrity.® 


M. F. AsHLEY-MONTAGU. 


* At the conclusion of this Conversation Landor has written the words Not 
inserted yet. 
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ROLLING STONES 


Amonc the rootless vagabonds I have known, Jack Smith was the 
most satisfying. There are many who would enjoy tramping in 
the summer—a lovely summer evening on a white country road. 
But on a wintry night, when the wind cuts into your spine, Jack 
was as gay asever. The tall trees swaying over the path, the dark 
massed clouds moved him, touched some hidden chord. He 
tramped from choice as much as from necessity, though he was 
usually penniless. Many a time when he had a good job he would 
throw it up at a moment’s notice, spend all his money the night 
before he left town, and go out upon the road. 

“Why do you want ‘to go?’ his foreman once asked. ‘ Isn’t 
the job good enough ? ’ 

“ It’s too good,’ groaned Jack. ‘ Three meals a day and a bed 
every night. I can’t stand it!’ 

He spoke of his rambles over England as the one part of his 
life which he had really lived. ‘ All the rest,’ he said, ‘ are just 
dirty, grey patches.’ 

He was a hoarse little Cockney, with a toothbrush moustache 
and a stubbly chin, an untidy, likeable little man. He had a turn 
for public exhortation, varying from Hyde Park railings to pill- 
selling in market-places. He also made blacking and sold it, 
though I do not believe he ever used any. His friends knew him 
as the Westminster Demosthenes. 

When he entered a town or a village his cracked voice and 
' quaint humour assured his welcome. People competed to give 
him food and shelter, while the local cobbler regarded it as a privi- 
lege to mend his boots free of charge. His friend and close com- 
panion was a dark, curly-haired, pale-faced young man _ Slim, 
neat, clean-shaven, he was a foil to the rough, unkempt, stocky 
build of the other. Ina polished, elegant manner he would recite 
Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol outside the local publichouse. 
Oratory and pill-selling were his chief accomplishments. Among 
his speeches was one against old age. Gathering a crowd about 
the village cross, he would begin his indictment of the aged. 
‘These men,’ he declaimed scornfully, ‘who have lived to an 
indecent old age, who dodder about and get in everybody’s way, 
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should not be tolerated. Some of them even have whiskers |’— 
he dropped his voice to a shocked whisper and wagged his finger 
emphatically—‘ whiskers, mark you, whiskers!’ His village 
audience was more mystified than impressed. But they gave 
coppers to the collection, especially if an old veteran with a waving 
stick could be induced to come forward and defend his side. He 
had an anti-temperance speech,too, which used to drive teetotalers 
to frenzy. ‘ What is the use of fiddling about with a drink here 
and a drink there ? ’ he demanded rhetorically. ‘ Ifa man cannot 
drink a lot he had far better leave it alone altogether! The 
moderate drinker is worse than the teetotaler. Can you point to 
a single man of genius who does not drink?’ he demanded. 
‘Without exception, they have been drunkards. Look at the 
poets—they all drink ; the dramatists—Kit Marlowe was killed 
in a drunken brawl through being hit over the head with a quart 
pot. What a glorious death !’ 

Once he procured an old tall hat which he wore at a meeting, 
sending it round afterwards for a collection. But this was a 
mistake, for the villagers had never seen the inside of a tall hat 
before, and they peered so long and curiously into its depths that 
they had no time to think of giving anything. 

They tramped the roads together, meeting many adventures, 
As they neared a village one day, two girls who were cycling came 
up and asked the way. They had only a few pence, which they 
were saving for emergencies, but Smith at once invited the girls 
into a wayside refreshment-house, where they had lemonade in a 
rustic bower. He was uneasy till he found he had just enough 
money to pay the bill. Saying good-bye to the girls, they walked 
on with empty pockets. The pale-faced young man reproached 
the other bitterly for his extravagance, but Smith only answered, 
“Fellowship is life ; lack of fellowship is death,’ and strode on. 
He had all the inconsequence of a true hobo. Once he set out 
from London on a ramble that was to last some months. I was 
surprised to meet him in the city in a week or two. ‘ Why have 
you returned ?’ I asked. ‘I was standing by the station in a 
little village in Kent and I saw a poster advertising an opera 
season in London. It came to me suddenly that I hadn’t heard a 
Wagner opera for months, so I tramped back,’ he answered. 

When in London the two of them, with others of a vagabond 
group, stayed in a room over a bookshop near Soho. The pro- 
prietor, a German, took them in more for company than money, 
for with them money was always rare. He liked to discuss books 
and life. In consequence the shop was always crowded, so that 
there was no room for customers. Amid piles of mildewed books 
they banged their fists and raised clouds of dust while maintaining 
their views vehemently. ‘ Nietzsche I love, and next to Nietzsche, 
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art !’ declaimed the pale-faced youth, following this by demand- 
ing if any of those present had a pair of boots they could give 
him. ‘I know it sounds funny,’ he remarked. ‘ But it’s 
damned uncomfortable to have wet feet !’ 

Eager disputants talked of art, science, literature ; Lombroso, 
Shaw, Nordau ; the men of the ‘nineties, and whether George 
Moore was the greatest English novelist. The mournful books, 
sick Russians, gloomy Scandinavians, indigestible Germans, were 
the favourites. These vagabonds who had to ‘ beat up’ money 
for food and lodging had a keen interest in literature and expressed 
themselves well and forcibly. Jack Smith was a skilled worker— 
a colour printer—so he found it easier to get work than his fellow- 
lodgers. But whenever he did, his companions jeered at him 
from their beds in the early morning, till he became angry and 
refused to get up and leave them. Eugene, the bookseller, roused 
them all at ten o'clock with the chorus : 


Arise, ye starvelings from your slumbers ! 

Eugene had led a knockabout life from the days when, on 
leaving Germany, he had been a Buddhist missionary to the time 
when he made his headquarters as a bookseller in this London 
street. In Liverpool, where he was very hard-up, he had given 
some bread to a middle-aged woman, poorer than himself, and 


from that time she had decided to share his fortunes. She now 
presided over the domestic part of the establishment and was the 
vagabonds’ landlady. She had no use for books except for Dickens. 
For everyone else Dickens was anathema. This started a feud 
between the lodgers and the landlady, until one day she decamped 
suddenly to continue her wanderings alone. Eugene loved variety, 
and her place was soon taken by a young Jewish cigarette maker 
with a flaming mass of hair which bobbed about excitedly in the 
gloomy shop, or on the narrow pavement outside, like a torch. 
Lodgers were allowed a shilling a week in turn for cleaning the 
windows. But when it came to the pale-faced young man’s turn 
he refused with dignity and walked out with empty pockets. 
Every morning the vagabonds gathered at a small restaurant run 
by Soho waiters. Here they filled up the narrow space in front 
of the counter and waited for someone to supply them with coffee 
and doughnuts. Apart from German, Swiss, Italian waiters, the 
main clientéle of the place were rolling stones. Here came Ameri- 
can hoboes just landed from cattle-boats. They were housed by 
the obliging Eugene. One, a dope fiend from America, prowled 
up and down with a white, drawn face till he secured his daily 
supply of drugs. ‘ Besides board and lodgings he has to bum an 
extra shilling a day for dope ! ’ said a fellow-vagabond sympathe- 
tically. At Eugene’s the gas-meter was burst open occasionally ; 
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sometimes he would miss valuable books, at others he might buy 
‘them cheap from his lodgers. But in general a rough standard of 
honour and loyalty was maintained among them. They made 
outsiders pay. Eugene and his lodgers devised many ways of 
whiling away the tedium of life. One was to cut up the contents 
bills of newspapers and paste them together again in new order. 
One day they achieved a sensational poster which read in thick 
black type ‘ Ramsay MacDonald Assassinated.’ 

At the Soho restaurant the company ranged from ordinary 
casuals to a young man who made a living by annexing bicycles, 
and from the chorus-girls belonging to a neighbouring theatre to 
daughters of joy from the street. On Saturday night in a dark 
little hall at the back, three steps down, dances were held and a 
polyglot medley assembled. Girls, clad principally in red crinkly 
paper, whirled round, blowing kisses to their friends, their cos- 
tumes becoming more tattered and scanty as the evening went 
on. One evening three American hoboes strolled in. They had 
landed from a cattle-boat that day, and stood by the counter 
tegaling the company with stories of the lumber camps, the 
hordes of migratory workers trekking after seasonal jobs, the 
‘blanket stiffs ’ who walked, or jumped freight trains, with their 
blankets rolled up on their backs, the ‘jungles’ where they 
gathered—regular resting-places—each equipped with a huge 
stockpot and cooking utensils. Each group cleaned up and left 
provisions for those following on. 

Fraser, a loose-limbed man in a big cowboy sombrero, told how 
while wandering through a small Western town, he had heard the 
sound of voices singing in the local ‘ lock-up.’ They were singing 
the hobo song : 


Hallelujah, I’m a bum! Hallelujah, bum again ! 
Hallelujah, Give us a ‘ hand-out,’ to revive us again ! 


He found that the singers were imprisoned as vagrants, so he 
passed the word along for more to come. They drifted in till 
nearly fifty were put in gaol. The mayor began to get alarmed. 
The gaol was small ; besides, there was the expense. ‘ Let us all 
out,’ said Fraser, ‘ or hundreds more will come ! ’ 

They were hurriedly released and ordered to leave the town. 
But they demanded a substantial breakfast first. So they were 
herded into the biggest restaurant and fed at the town’s expense. 
Still they were not satisfied. On the menu they saw ‘ Pumpkin 
Pie,’ and they demanded this for dessert. It was moved, seconded 


and carried, that they would not go till they received pumpkin 
pie. These were the high days of American hoboism. Fraser 
spoke of the joy of riding the freights across the prairie, dropping 
into a village and knowing that somewhere, somehow, someone 
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was going to pay for his breakfast. ‘ It’s a grand thing,’ he said, 
absent-mindedly lifting a bun from the counter, ‘ to go round the 
world eating other people's biscuits!’ Smith drew a deep breath, 
while the pale-faced youth’s eyes were shining. The thin- 
featured Italian steward leaned forward between his two sizzling 
copper urns—one for tea and one for coffee. He grasped a duster 
in one hand with which he mechanically wiped the counter, 
Behind him, on the shelves, were packets of tea and groceries; a 
glass case contained exhibits of cheese cakes, buns, ham rolls, 
apparently preserved from antiquity. He peered wistfully at 
Fraser’s tanned, hard-bitten countenance and at the loose, free 
gestures of the others. 

Presently a tiny Chinese boy in a flat blue cap slipped in. With 
his expressionless yellow face he looked like a doll, badly dressed 
in baggy English clothes. Taking three short oblong sticks, 
marked with quéer characters, from his pocket he threw them up 
in the air, juggling with them dexterously. Always ready to be 
amused, the group watched with lazy interest. Pulling off his 
flat blue cap, the boy silently went round harvesting coppers. 
Smith, with the easy generosity of a fellow-vagabond, took him 
down to amuse the dancers. The hall below was crammed with 
men and women of almost every nationality and colour. The 
boy arrived in the middle of a dance, and a woman from one 
corner rushed across to him excitedly and began twittering in 
an unknown tongue. He chirped back. It sounded like a gramo- 
phone when the needle gets out of its groove—a harsh whirring 


sound. Suddenly the M.C. burst into the group complaining in 
several languages that the dance was being interrupted. A babble 
of voices rose, and I saw that the Chinese boy, streak-like, had 
vanished. 

The vagabonds spent their days and nights banging tin trays 
and roaring out choruses which drove the Italian hairdresser next 
door nearly frantic. Poking his indignant red face, crowned with 
a mass of black curly hair, in at the door, he would hiss, ‘ Will you 
geep guiet ! You los me al my gustomers ! ’ while his thick, short 
fingers worked convulsively. 

‘Go away,’ replied Smith, pausing from beating his tray. 
“You have no right to interfere with our concert ! ’ 

The barber retired discomfited, but with voluble abuse. The 
vagabonds dared each other to risk a shave in his shop. But none 
of them ever did. 

One evening when the barber had been specially abusive the 
pale-faced young man slipped out and, by way of reprisal, hurled 
a stone through the window, crying in a loud voice, ‘ Down with 
Italy!’ Doorways erupted humanity. From shops and houses 
people poured into the street, Austrians, Germans, Swiss, Italians 
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—an angry swarm. In a moment they were struggling, knives 
flashed, police whistles blew, and all the ingredients of a riot were 
stirred together. 

Clustered about the restaurant counter one night some of the 
vagabonds were busy, as usual, discussing the affairs of the world. 
In the doorway, a cup of tea in his hand, stood a burly, bearded 
man in thick boots and a heavy tweed coat. Smith was talking 
about his travels and telling how the country looked, a subject 
which always stirred him. The stranger listened curiously. 

‘ Would you like to go back to the land ? ’ he asked suddenly. 

‘Why not ?’ said Smith. ‘ If we had the chance !’ 

‘I have some land in North Wales,’ explained the man, ‘ and 
if you really want to work on the land I'll give you the chance. 
Here are the papers.’ He pulled out some official-looking docu- 
ments. ‘ There is a house too,’ he went on. ‘ You can live in that. 
I'll make it over to you. To make it legal you must give me some- 
thing—a penny will do!’ 

‘ How do we get to North Wales ?’ objected Smith. ‘ We’re 
stony.’ 

‘T’ll give you the money for your fares,’ said the stranger, 
‘that is, if you’re willing to go.’ 

It was agreed that six should go down, and the farmer gave 
them 30s. each and full details, even to the time the train started. 
He explained that there was a woman living in the house, but 
said they were to take no notice of her. They were not to say 
anything to the people in the village, but to go straight to the 
house. If by any chance they failed to gain an entrance, they 
were to take a note to the local scoutmaster, who would let them 
have a tent which they could pitch on the land. These rolling 
stones were willing to roll anywhere. It was all one to them. 
One or two suggested that they should spend their fare money on 
the way to the station. But the others were curious to see the 
matter through. So they tumbled out of the train at the North 
Wales station that evening. Their instructions were precise, but 
the place was unfamiliar. They left the village without inquiry 
and set off down a dark country road. 

A tall, spare-boned countryman approached from the opposite 
direction. ‘I’m going to ask,’ said Smith, as there seemed no 
sign of their destination. 

‘ You are on the right road !’ said the man, in a high-pitched, 
sing-song voice. ‘ But do not go there to-night. It is too late. 
Come back to the village !’ 

They refused to do this, and when he had passed them they 
heard quick footsteps as if he had started torun. Huge branches 
sprawled across the road in twisted, menacing shapes. They 
began to feel an eeriness about the place. Round the bend was 
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a white house, standing alone, which tallied with the description 
they had. It looked ghostly in the gloom. 

‘It’s now or never,’ said Smith, as they arrived, grasping the 
heavy knocker and bringing it down with a crash. The sound 
reverberated, and then there was stillness. They knocked and 
knocked, standing in a shivering group. At last Smith, not to be 
outdone, wrapped his cap round his fist and smashed a window- 
pane. The tinkle of falling glass made them start. He was about 
to force the catch, when there came the sound of tramping feet, 
scrunching the gravel of the lane. It sounded like an army. 
Round the bend came about fifty men, each grasping a stout 
stick. They drew closer, muttering fiercely. 

‘ Welsh !’ whispered the pale-faced youth. 

One of them stepped out. It was the tall countryman. 

‘You must come back to the village and not interfere with 
the lady of the house,’ he said. 

They looked at the men and decided it was best to obey. 
Their escort took them as far as the village publichouse, and they 
had hardly entered when the local policeman came in. 

‘Now then,’ he began. ‘What do you mean by making 
trouble here! Don’t you know better than to be molesting a 
lonely woman !’ 

They explained about the agreement, all talking at once. 

‘I thought so,’ said the policeman with a grin. ‘ He keeps 
sending men down here to annoy her. She’s his wife, you know. 
The villagers take her side. I advise you to go.’ 

He went, and the dreams of their landed estate vanished with 
him. 
Next day they went to see the scoutmaster, who handed them 
the tent. They fixed it up on the land and lit a fire in it which 
nearly smothered them. Then they wired to the farmer, ‘ In 
possession. Send money.’ No answer came ! 

The following day began the retreat to London. The party 
broke up, Smith and the pale-faced young man went off together. 
Wearily they trekked for miles down a long road with a high wall 
on one side and a fence with tall trees on the other. Presently 
they reached a toll-gate where pedestrians had to pay. They had 
no money, but they did not want to go back. A tin can in which 
they boiled water for tea was their only possession. They 
explained the position to the toll-keeper and he let them through. 
But he kept the can ! 

Among these shiftless vagabonds some had talents. I remem- 
ber the little poet who knew a surprising amount about books, 
painting and music, but still more about publichouses. The story 
of his travels was little more than an inventory of the inns and 
hostelries en route, and his favourite method of progress was to 
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go zigzag like a horse drawing'a cart up a steep hill. His dearest | 
possession was a gramophone, which, when it did not accompany 
him on his journeys, reposed in a pawnbroker’s until his return. 
When Mendelssohn’s Spring Song or Rubenstein’s Melody in F 
tinkled out gaily, his friends knew he was sober. But when he 
drank, the sombre tones of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony would 
be played over and over again while he swayed to the music. 
Treated in this way it seemed more unfinished than ever. Yet he 
had a feeling for the beauty of words and of life. Down on the 
Embankment or around the London docks he dreamed, and out 
of his dreaming came verses filled with the wonder and adventure 
of wandering, of ships slipping away on the tides of the world. Of 
the East India Dock at midnight, where red and green lights 
blinked through the mist, while sirens hooted or shrieked across 
the dark water, he wrote : 


Slowly the boat goes out, 

Gigantic, gaunt and grey, 

The captain claps the trumpet to his mouth— 
* Star-r-rboard ! ’ 

His voice sings out within my soul, | 

But ’tis—O ! so far away. 

Out into the deep sea, deep night, and 
Deeper, deeper silence 

Slowly the boat goes out. 


Such visions and verses filled his mind, their vagrant sweetness 
taking the place of a night’s lodging and a meal. A very different 
character was the rollicking Jamaican, black and shiny, who was 
always ready to take a party to Chinatown to burn the nights in 
a riot of Oriental music and gaiety. He wrote of one such excur- 
sion to that shuttered quarter, so drab outside, so colourful 
within : 


About Soho we went before the light, 

We went, unresting six, craving new fun, 

New scenes, new raptures, ere the fevered night 
Of rollicking laughter, drink and song was done. 
The vault was void but for the dawn’s great star 
That shed upon our path its silver flame, 

When La Paloma on a low guitar 

Abruptly from a darkened casement came— 
Harlem! All else a blank I saw the hall 

And you in your red shoulder sash came dancing 
With Val, against me, careless by the wall 

Your burning coffee-coloured eyes keen glancing 
Aslant at mine, proud in your golden glory 

I loved you, Cuban girl, fond sweet Diory. 


Chinatown broke like a chrysalis, shaking free its coloured 
contents. At one concert from the ceiling hung gay blue, yellow, 
Vor. CVII—No. 640 3K 
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and red streamers, with gold and silver Chinese characters 
scrawled across them. The orchestra sat on silken cushions on a 
raised dais at one end of the room. Some of these were graceful 
Chinese girls, though the long flowing robes which they all wore 
made the only mark of distinction their long black silky hair, 
Weird crooning instruments, drums of snakeskin, and shrill pipes 
were played. The room was filled with quiet Chinamen, some in 
blue dungarees who were themselves rolling stones of the world, 
cast up in these dingy streets, trying bravely to reproduce the 
colour of their native land. In a room beneath, a big handsome. 
ivory-tinted Chinese woman sat with two small children who 
played with several fat little puppies. At a gloomy corner oppo- 
site a square lantern, with black spidery characters on the glass, 
was swinging in the doorway. Here, under the direction of a 
horribly cross-eyed Chinaman, opium and hashish were supplied. 
In this room inert Chinese lay, enjoying their pipe dreams. 

Not far away was the Cosmopolitan Club, where the vagabonds 
warmed themselves at the big black stove or loafed at the tables, 
They warmed themselves in the gay atmosphere, too. Here all 
could have their fill of talking, of singing, of dancing. When the 
Jamaican first appeared at the club accompanied by a coffee- 
coloured friend, who contrasted pleasantly with his ebony features, 
there were murmurs among the white vagabonds because the girls 
of the club clustered about the new-comers. 

* It’s all very well to be free and easy,’ growled one. ‘ But I 
don’t like to see white girls running after niggers ! ’ 

White vagabondage has its conventions. Later the Jamaican 
—who achieved success as a poet and a novelist—got into trouble 
in New York through dancing with a white girl there. At the 
Cosmopolitan Club nationalities sorted themselves out roughly— 
one group of Esthonians usually got together in a corner and 
pounded the table in time with their national songs. All were 
_ rolling stones who had gathered little moss. Broken boots, drink 
and sordidness punctuated the gaiety of their lives, but they 
remained faithful to their tattered flag. 

R. M. Fox. 














HAIG 


THE recent controversy about Earl Haig’s statue incidentally 
gave us a glimpse of the almost passionately affectionate 
admiration with which he was regarded by all those who were at 
all closely associated with him during the Great War or after- 
wards. It is as if a corner—one corner only—of a veil had been 
lifted. Hitherto that admiration has been almost inarticulate. 
Apart from the fact that soldiers are, from their training, prone 
to be tongue-tied, he was so sweetly modest himself that to 
praise him openly while he lived was impossible; and his 
unexpected death came as so staggering a blow that it left his 
friends dazed and breathless. The historian of the future, 
searching the literature of the day, would get no conception of 
the intensity of the feeling which he inspired. 

Every writer who praises Haig seems to think it necessary 
to preface his eulogium with the statement that he was not a 
genius. One wonders. No word has been, perhaps, more 
variously defined, and none is more undefinable, than this same 
‘genius.’ Samuel Butler wrote an essay, longer than was his 
wont, in an effort to find some sort of definition of it; and he 
told us nothing. He concluded : 

He who would know more of Genius must turn to what he can find in 
the poets, or to whatever other sources he may discover, for I can help 
him no further. 

One suspects that to those who deny to Haig this indefinable 
excellence the only real strokes of genius in the war were the 
Antwerp expedition, Salonica, Mesopotamia and the Dardanelles : 
all those short cuts to victory which the best soldiers in all the 
armies knew, so far as anything approaching finality was 
concerned, to be futile. When the Germans won successes in 
the east they valued them in proportion, as the result was to 
release troops for the real battlefield in France and Belgium. 
They had no shadow of doubt where the decision must ultimately 
be reached, any more than had Foch or Pershing or Haig. 

Curiously enough, many of those who deny genius to Haig 
concede it readily to Foch, whose brain, it is supposed, conceived 
the plan of those concerted attacks which in the latter half of 
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1918 brought victory with such unexpected—such almost 
incredible—swiftness. But is it not time that the world was 
made to understand that in essential features the plan was more 
Haig’s than Foch’s: that whatever of vision or ‘ genius’ there 
was in it was contributed by the British Commander’s amend- 
ments of Foch’s original and comparatively crude proposals ? 

The truth has, indeed, been told. It was told by Dewar and 
Boraston in their volumes Sir Douglas Haig’s Command; and 
more recently it has been told by General Charteris in his book 
Field-Marshal Earl Haig. But we are a curious people. It is 
entirely in accordance with tradition that a commander-in-chief, 
when in the field abroad, should be subjected to all manner of 
detraction and misrepresentation at home. It would have been 
strange if there had not been jealousy of Haig and cabals had not 
been formed against him. But there are some men still con- 
spicuous in English public life who must shudder when they 
think what kind of figure they will cut in the eyes of posterity 
when diaries are unsealed and notebooks have given up their 
secrets to the historian of the future. Besides politicians there 
were, and are still living, writers of more or less distinction— 
novelists, journalists and publicists—who, if they had been 
Frenchmen and had been equally active as agents of defeatism 
in France, would surely have been arrested and tried. Some 
would almost certainly have been shot. 

For the legend of our inferiority to the French in strategy, 


in the knowledge of war and the ability to handle large armies, 
Henry Wilson (whom no one will accuse of any crime more 
serious than vanity) was probably more responsible than any 
other man or group of men. At the beginning of the war the 
French themselves were less confident on the subject, and there 


are good authorities who believe that there was a moment when 
they might have accepted Lord Kitchener as Generalissimo, so 


2 It is worth noting that of the professional writers who, in the decade 
immediately succeeding the war, may be assumed to have most influenced 
English opinion the most conspicuous—Wells, Montague, Nevinson, Tomlinson, 
Gibbs—were all by tradition either professing Socialists or members of the 
Liberal left wing. For some of them, with everybody else who knows them, 
I have, as much for their characters as their ability, a profound respect. But 
none of them could be said to be temperamentally prejudiced in favour of 
constituted authority. Together—one writing in mere ignorance, another, I 
fear, in malice, and the other three with the best intentions and largely uncon- 
scious of the effect they were producing—they are responsible for an amount of 
misunderstanding and depreciation of the British High Command and of staff 
officers in general which has been cruelly unjust. Of the non-professional 
writers it would probably be difficult to select men less likely, by reason of their 
respective personal peculiarities or ambitions, to be just to our Commanders 
than the three whose writings have, perhaps, had most vogue: Repington, 
Henry Wilson, and Winston Churchill. 
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high was his reputation in France, and so obvious was it that 
they had no soldier of approximately his experience in actual . 
warfare. If so, their mood of modesty was of short duration ; 
and we, of course, never considered ourselves to have any claim 
to the chief command. The war was being fought on French 
soil, where our Allies marshalled armies compared to which the 
few divisions which we sent to their aid in 1914 were insignificant. 
Any suggestion of a British chief command would have been 
impertinence. The most that we could expect—and did demand 
was that the British Army, while conforming to the strategy 
of its ally, would be treated as an independent unit for the 
safety of which the British Commander-in-Chief was answer- 
able to the nation. It may, none the less, be interesting to 
consider what would have happened if Haig had been in com- 
mand of all the armies on the Western Front even from 1914 
onwards. 

In considering the matter there is no need to go into hypo- 
thetical or controversial points. Certain things there are which 
must be accepted as indisputable by even the most patriotic 
Frenchman. For example: 

(rt) There would then have been no Nivelle fiasco in the 
beginning of 1917. Presumably there would then have been no 
mutiny in the French Army, nor any of that deterioration of 
moral which put that army practically out of account as a 
fighting force throughout 1917 and left it unreliable even to the 
end of the war. 

(2) In their attack of March 1918 the Germans would have 
found the front opposed to them fully manned and ready, for 
Haig and the British G.H.Q. were in no doubt as to what was 
coming and where the blow was to fall. Nor, if the Germans 
had made any penetration, would there have been delay in 
throwing in reserves nor any of the miserable talk of falling back 
to cover Paris, leaving the way open to the enemy to drive a 
wedge between the Allied armies. 

These two things, at least, and the two prime blunders of the 
Allied strategy on the Western Front—the Nivelle adventure 
and the failure to prepare any adequate defence against the 
German attack—would never have been permitted if Haig had 
had supreme authority. 

So completely was the legend of French superiority accepted 
that it was only by slow degrees that any suspicion of the truth 
dawned on English minds generally, though it is known that 
neither Haig himself nor any of his immediate staff ever believed 
in it. One remembers now with amusement how gratified we 
were when a distinguished French soldier made a tour of our 
front and was afterwards reported to have formed a very high 
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opinion of our ‘ large ’ staffs—meaning, presumably, G.H.Q. and 
the armies—and that it was only the ‘small’ ones—supposedly 
the corps and divisions—which were so faulty. We thought it 
quite a flattering judgment. Certainly the French Liaison officer 
who communicated the facts to us expected us to be much 
gratified. Only slowly did certain things force themselves on 
our attention. 

It became impossible to ignore the inferior quality of the 
French transport (for all that individual transport officers on 
occasions worked miracles with the inadequate material at their 
disposal) and the inefficiency of their road control, in spite of 
the multiplicity of signs and the abundance of men on point 
duty. At first, again, when we heard that every French soldier 
had as ration a litre of wine a day, we thought how much better 
they were off than our men, and we recalled that the maxim that 
an army marches on its stomach was of French origin ; but at 
quite an early stage in the war Haig ordered a lot of our rations 
to be given to neighbouring French troops because he did not 
believe that their own were enough for men to fight on. Also, 
anyone who moved much in French areas was obliged to see 
something of the shotking character of the French hospital system 
for care of the wounded. I have heard Frenchmen advance this 
as one of the explanations of the greater proportion of deaths to 
total casualties in their army as compared with ours, which makes 
it so difficult for us to understand French computations of their 
losses. 

None of these three things may in itself be vital. But, while 
the Nivelle fiasco was the immediate cause of the mutinies in the 
French Army, it is impossible not to wonder whether, if the 
troops had had better transport, if they had been better fed and 
better cared for when wounded, they would not have been more 
contented and better able to resist the poisonous effect of the 
defeatist propaganda. 

More important than any of these, however, was the inferiority 
of the French intelligence. One gathers, from French sources, 
that the rivalry between the military and the political intelligence 
staffs may have had much to do with it. Whatever its causes, 
the most notorious examples of this inferiority were : 

(a) The French refusal, in spite of our repeated assurances, 
to believe in the German withdrawal in the winter of 1916-17 ; 

(b) The disastrous failure to interpret correctly the German 
preparations for attack in March 1918. 

(c) The stubborn reluctance a little later to believe, in spite 
of the arguments urged upon them both by Haig and by the 
British commander on the spot, General (now Sir Alexander) 
Hamilton-Gordon, that further attack was to be expected on 
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the particular section of the Aisne front to which five exhausted 
British divisions had been sent to ‘ rest’! 

How far faulty intelligence was to blame for other French 
strategical or tactical errors it is as yet impossible to say; but 
it is remarkable that, in the course of his command, Haig, whose 
one object, in order to ensure co-operation, was always if possible 
to comply with every French request, even in opposition to the 
wishes sometimes of his own Government, found himself compelled 
either definitely to refuse to acquiesce in, or to comply against 
his judgment with, plans or orders of every one of the four 
successive French Commanders-in-Chief. 

In the early stages of the Battle of the Somme Joffre desired 
Haig to go on with frontal attacks on the Thiepval positions, 
which could only have resulted in useless and terrible waste of 
life. It is said that he thumped the table to emphasise his 
‘ J’insiste!’ Haig firmly refused and attained the ends Joffre 
sought by means which involved not a tithe of the sacrifice that 
Joffre’s plan would have exacted. 

That Haig had no belief in Nivelle’s catastrophic master- 
stroke of 1917 is notorious. He was ordered to acquiesce, and 
had no choice but to do so or resign his command. So far as 
lay in his power, by the brilliance of his supporting operation 
he did all he could to make it a success. But he never believed 
that it could succeed. On the other hand, the French were 
profoundly distrustful of Haig’s plans, as part of that supporting 
operation, for the capture of the Vimy Ridge, which they them- 
selves had so signally failed to attain. The immediate and 
sweeping character of our success astounded them. 

Nivelle was followed by Pétain, and it is not easy to put into 
courteous words even the briefest summary of his period of 
command: the political pressure which forced us to take over 
the extra line in spite of Haig’s opposition ; the refusal of the 
French G.Q.G. to believe in the peril to which the weakest point 
in the Allied front was exposed ; Pétain’s failure to move up his 
reserves in accordance with the spirit of the agreement made 
with Haig, and his pitiable decision, apparently the fruit of 
panic, to try to cover Paris at the price of giving to the enemy 
the very opening which he was risking his all to win. It is a 
disastrous tale ; and it forced on Haig the conviction that Petain, 
though preferable to Nivelle, was not a man on whom it was 
possible to depend in a crisis. Some man with larger vision, 
who could see the front as a whole, was necessary, and he knew 
that, if he was to be able to rely on the cordial co-operation of 
our Ally, that man must be a Frenchman. This conviction 
made Haig ask for a Generalissimo—and for Foch. 

It is nothing less than deplorable that Clemenceau should have 
Vor. CVII—No. 640 34 
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left to the world the fantastic story of the attainment of unity of 


command which is given in his Memoirs. When the subject was 
first broached to Haig (in 1918—as if the subject were new to 
him then !) he ‘ leaped up like a jack-in-the-box with both hands 
shot up to heaven ’—I quote from the serialised English version— 
“and exclaimed: “‘ Monsieur Clemenceau, I have only one chief 
and can have no other—my King!”’ All of which is obviously 
only a dramatisation of the way in which an imaginative French- 
man might suppose a typical British general to behave. As 
applied to the real Haig, it is merely grotesque. The whole story 
of the Doullens Conference, as given by Clemenceau, clashes at 
every point with the authentic records, and the only explanation 
is that in his last days the great brain of Father Victory was 
playing sad tricks with his memory. 

In Foch, Haig had a gallant and honourable soldier with whom 
he could co-operate heartily. But the strategy which finished 
the war in 1918 was not Foch’s, but Haig’s own. If Foch had 
had the sole strategic direction of events without Haig’s advice 
—nay, his pressure—it is, at least, improbable that the war could 
have been ended before, at earliest, the summer of 1919. 

The first sharp difference of opinion arose over Foch’s 
insistence that the British troops should make a frontal attack 
on the practically impregnable position of the Royes-Chaulnes 
line in the latter part of August 1918, to which Haig felt compelled 
to oppose a positive refusal. It was a repetition of the conflict 
with Joffre over the Thiepval operation ; and once again events 
showed Haig to have been incontestably right. 

More miomentous was Haig’s correction of Foch’s whole 
scheme for the Allied advance, converting a series of local attacks 
with limited territorial objectives into the far-seeing plan which 
broke the German resistance. Even after he had accepted 
Haig’s modification, Foch was still looking forward to the summer 
of 1919, when Haig, with what Henry Wilson called his ‘ ridiculous 
optimism,’ was bent on victory that autumn. 

This last statement, however, involves no disparagement of 


the great French Commander-in-Chief, whose name the whole 
world holds in honour. It has to be remembered that he was 
at the head of, and was surrounded by, an army in which war 
weariness and disaffection had lately led to widespread mutiny. 
Its fighting spirit had been partially restored, but partially only, 
as the sluggishness and backwardness of the French troops 
throughout the final advance, in comparison with the other 
Allies, showed only too clearly. Haig had behind him an army, 
war-worn certainly, but as magnificently willing as ever. It was 
impossible that the outlook of the two commanders should not 
have been in a measure affected by their knowledge of the spirit 
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of their respective armies. Foch understood, partially at least, 
because he more than once put a strain on British troops which 
it is unlikely that he would, at that stage of the war, either have 
expected or asked French troops to endure. But he may well 
have regarded as impossible an achievement which the British 
Commander-in-Chief knew to be not beyond the capacity of his 
army. If their places had been reversed, it might well have been 
Foch who held the more sanguine view, Haig the more cautious. 

This, however, is surmise. Of the statements of fact in all 
the foregoing there is none which is open to dispute—none 
indeed, which is new or which will not be confirmed by every 
fresh disclosure of contemporary records. This being so—if these 
are not only the facts, but the known facts—how comes it that 
the world has so distorted a view of the events and personalities 
of the war? The chief causes have already been indicated : 
the cabals, intrigues, and jealousies which had hampered our 
commanders while the war was in progress clouded the air when 
hostilities ceased. Only those rushed into print—politicians, 
soldiers, publicists—who had something to explain, or to apologise 
for, and pacifists who, having been restrained from railing at the 
war or its conductors till the victory was won, now burst into 
agitated description of its horrors; the horrors which were too 


tempting a theme for both the writer of fiction and the sociologist 


—till the public, wearied, begged that there should be no more 
war talk. The clamour and the silence alike left Haig unmoved. 
Confident of or indifferent to the verdict of posterity, he went 
about the work which absorbed his later years, the endeavour to 
ease the lot of the survivors of the armies which he had led. 
And his self-effacement put a restraint on others, It was as if 


he laid a command on those who loved him to emulate his 
silence. 

While, therefore, in England the only voices heard were 
those of depreciation of the British effort, of self-excuse and of 
so-called ‘ revelation,’ France leaped to proclaim her glory and 
her suffering to the world. Whatever there had been of defeatism, 


of intrigue or of treachery in France while the war lasted, as 
soon as peace came soldiers, statesmen, writers of all kinds, 
united with one voice in calling the world to witness the splendour 
of the French achievement, the magnitude of the French sacrifice. 
Englishmen may have looked with something like aversion on 
both the bragging and the begging ; but as an effort for national 
publicity it was magnificent. The story of Verdun (even of 
Rheims !) is familiar to millions in many countries who know 
nothing of Ypres. Putting Foch aside, there are many French 
generals—Gouraud, Mangin, Manoury, and the rest (splendid 
fellows all of them)—who are household heroes in places where 
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Haig is but poorly thought of and none of his army commanders 
is even a name. 

General Pershing, with characteristic soldierly directness, has 
stated bluntly that Haig was ‘the outstanding figure of the 
World War’; and if anybody was in a position to judge, it 
should be he. But it is curious that it should have been left to 
one who was not an Englishman to come out with the truth. 

It is said (and probably the ultimate disclosure of all docu- 
ments will verify it) that he was the first among the leading men 
of England, soldiers or politicians, to foresee that the war must 
be a matter of years; and that he had to urge his views on 
Kitchener himself. It is easy to say that a Napoleon would 
have found some short cut to victory. Very probably at one 
period he could—if, that is, he had had command of the French 
armies at the outbreak of war. But whatever chance there may 
have been then was thrown away by the initial French strategy. 
Once the struggle had settled down to trench warfare there was 
no alternative: the enemy must be hammered until his man 
power was exhausted or his moral broken. A whole college of 
Napoleons could haye found no other way. Haig never wavered 
in his confidence that this was the only way and that ultimately 
he would succeed. But for the unkindness of the weather, a 
decision might well have been reached at the end of 1916 on the 
Somme; so Haig thought, and Ludendorff’s disclosures have 
shown that he was right. If the plans agreed upon between 
Haig and Joffre had been allowed to stand, there is every likeli- 
hood that the war would have been ended in 1917; but the 
politicians took matters out of Haig’s hands and the Nivelle 
episode followed, ruining the French Army and destroying all 
hope of victory till, at least, another year. It was, again, the 
politicians’ insistence on Haig’s taking over more line and the 
refusal to send out reinforcements that, after the Russian collapse 
had released the German divisions on the Eastern front, gave 
the enemy his chance in 1918. The Government—which, pre- 
sumably, is to say Mr. Lloyd George—had visions of a victory 
in the Eastern theatre in 1918 to be followed by victory in the 
West in 1919 or 1920. Haig, Robertson, and others urged on 
him that the one essential thing was to prepare for and smash 
the great German offensive which was coming, for which purpose 
every man, gun, and aeroplane not needed for the defence of vital 
points elsewhere should be moved to France. That offensive 
once effectively crushed, the end of the war would be in sight. 
But argument was useless. Haig was starved of reinforcements, 
which were at hand, and, strongly protesting, made to face the 
crisis of the war with an extended line and his divisions reduced 
by the strength of three battalions. 
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Intrigues, cabals, jealousy—these things, as has been said, 
are the common lot of commanders-in-chief in the field; but 
Haig’s treatment by his own Government was surely without a 
precedent—the holding back of reinforcements in crises where 
they were needed ; the draining away of his strength in futile 
excursions of which he utterly disapproved ; the quarrelling with 
his and his experts’ views as to the artillery requirements of the 
Army ; the disowning of all responsibility in one grave emergency 
after another, leaving him to bear the whole burden alone ; and 
finally the unconcealed belief that French plans were always to 
be preferred to his. People at home knew nothing of the 
unnecessary load which the intrigues, the conceit and pettiness 
of spirit of some in high places at home laid upon him—a load 
which he had to bear in utmost loneliness. 

Between Sir William Robertson and Haig, happily, the most 
cordial relations always existed. They had the same dislike of 
the talkers and amateur strategists ; the same clear conception 
of the problem which the war presented and of the true means 
to its solution. The members of his Staff and his army and 
corps commanders—all the soldiers who had any personal 
relations with him—were loyal with a loyalty. which grew with 
the passage of time, a loyalty compounded of confidence and a 
deep and affectionate devotion. None the less he was singularly 
lonely—partly from a certain shy aloofness which was of the 
essence of his character, but still more because he knew that in 
the last resort he could neither share nor shirk responsibility. 
Profoundly religious, he never wavered in his certainty that 
God would give us victory in the end. Never was man more 
steadfast, more sure of himself, or, for all his gentleness of manner, 
more immovable when once his decision was reached. No man 
ever saw him flustered or ‘rattled.’ Whatever humiliation the 
Government to which he ought to have been able to look for help 
and confidence put upon him, or however much it added to the 
difficulty of his task, he met it—for he was a man of few words— 
with a sentence of contempt and the quizzical smile which those 
about him knew so well. Rarely has man been given a face of 
such beauty—so compounded of sweetness and strength. 

Haig’s conduct of the war has never, in any material particular, 
been seriously criticised by any soldier of repute. Whether he 
should have broken off the Passchendaele offensive a week 
sooner—whether he ought to have foreseen that the divisions on 
the right of the Cambrai salient might break—these things may 
be argued for centuries, but they are details only. His superiority 
as strategist or tactician to each of the successive French 
Commanders-in-Chief has already been seen. Whether the clear- 
sightedness with which he foresaw the eventual course of the 
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war and the steadfastness with which, though harassed and 
obstructed by those on whom he ought to have been able most 
to rely for support, he held without swerving to the appointed 
end, finally bringing his army (which, Heaven knows, he had 
never spared) to the last great trial of strength the most splendid 
fighting machine that the world has ever seen—whether this was 
genius or not is mere word-splitting. If it was not, it was 
something finer. 

As the war sinks into the distance, all the hubbub and 
distractions die away and disappear. In the light of fuller 
knowledge, with the exposure of all sealed and confidential 
documents, the intrigues and jealousies, the deceptions and 
disloyalties, will be understood for what they were. Already we 
are beginning to see the war as a whole—as Haig saw it from the 
beginning. Through the mists of time only the large outlines 
will stand forth and the great figures. And incomparably the 
greatest of these will be Haig. His soldiers, all those who were 
close to him, have never doubted it. They at least are secure in 
their confidence that posterity will understand, and that to 
future generations of Englishmen, if Nelson’s name or Wellington's 
or Marlborough’s-stands as high as his, there will certainly be no 
other. Nor will any, even of these three, stand higher. 

But it seems a pity that the truth should have been so hidden 


from the present generation. The injustice to Haig himself may 
be immaterial. He knew that he could wait. But it has been 
unjust to Great Britain’s reputation among the nations, and, 
above all, unjust to our dead and to the survivors of the armies 
which he loved and in confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
which he never for a moment faltered. 


H. PERRY ROBINSON. 
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